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Introduction. 


Iam requested to write an introduction to this little volume, a few 
of whose manuscript pages it has been my privilege to examine—those 
pages covering the life and labors, in the South, of Rev. Timothy Willard 
Lewis, together with incidents in the life of the author himself, 

_Judging from what I have read, I do not hesitate to pronounce favor- 
ably on the merits of the book. It is written ina racy style, and is re- 
plete with information, both curious and instructive. Nor will the in- 
terest of the reader be likely to lag, especially if he is desirous of know- 
ing what those truly heroic men did and dared and suffered to plant 
Methodism among the newly emancipated people. 

The undertaking on the part of the author to set forth in tangible 
and permanent form the experiences of those early Christian workers is 
commendable in a high degree. Possibly, too, such a task could not 
have fallen into more competent hands, even in that large, intelligent 
and progressive Conference; for but few of its living members have had, 
as Mr. Middleton, the opportunity to see the work in its infancy, and 
mark its growth from year to year. Indeed, his has not been the part of 
a mere passive observer, but truthfully can he say with regard to the in- 
cidents which he relates and the scenes which he depicts,—“quorum 
pars magna fui,” —of these I formed a great part. 

The South Carolina Conference is to be congratulated in that so 
much of its early history is to be preserved; for this conference has had 
a phenomenal growth. Mr. Middleton states that when it was organized 
by Bishop Baker, it consisted of seven ministers. Five years later it 
consisted of eighty ministers and twenty-eight thousand members. Its 


present numerical strength is about forty thousand. Nor has this 
growth been unhealthy, as its rapidity might indicate to persons unac- 
quainted with the facts; but on the contrary, very steady and very solid,. 
—a fact that speaks volumes for the judgment, the foresight, the industry 
of those who laid its foundations. 

The author speaks with affectionate regard of Mr. Lewis—his spirit- 
ual father, so to speak. With evident pride and pleasure he dwells on 
the Christian fortitude, the heroic endeavor, the patient endurance of 
that good and kind-hearted man; and it is safe to say, that when this 
book comes to be read, these tributes of affection and praise will find an 
echo in thousands of hearts within and without the borders of the Pal- 
metto State; for of the many laborers who have entered , this mission- 
field since the War, it wouid be difficult to name another who has so en- 
shrined himself in the hearts of the people. The South Carolina 
Conference must ever stand a monument to his Christian zeal and devo- 
tion. ; 

I sincerely hope that the book may have a wide circulation, first, be- 
cause it commemorates the deeds of worthy men; and second, because 
it cannot fail to exercise a wholesome influence over the minds of the 
younger men of to-day upon whom it devolves to carry forward a work 


so nobly begun. 
W. H. CROGMAN, 


CLARK UNIVeERsiry, Atlanta, Ga., Nov., 1888. iY 


Preface. 


The general aim of the author in preparing this volume 
for publication is two-fold. First, my design is to prepare 
some material fur the future history of our branch of Method- 
ism in South Carolina ; which at some distant day must be 
written by a man of liberal attainments and broad Christian 
culture, who will gain access to the rapidly accumulating vol- 
umes, essays and treatises of the ministry and their constit- 
ueney within the bounds of our Conference. A current nar- 
rative of our progress since emancipation, with a presentation 
of our helps and hindrances would read like fiction. The po- 
sitions filled by many of our people, in chureh and state, 
with credit to the race and honor to the interests involved, will 
be interesting reading to our posterity and inspiring to com- 
ing generations of both sexes. There bave been acts of hero- 
ism, and deeds of chivalry by the men and women of our day, 
that must ever demand the encomiums and command the 
commendation of those friends of humanity who can appreci- 
ate honest effort for advancement in religion and general in- 
telligence. The slight mention made of us historically in the 
past has been unsatisfactory for the reason that the narrators 
have either been interested philanthropists or narrow-minded 
egotists. The one has adorned us in fancy colors ; while the 
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other has painted us in the darkest possible hue. We shall 
need a man from among us with all of our weakness inherent, 
and yet possessing an undoubted intelligence and a capacity 
for the work and who shal] be consecrated to it. To deny us 
this will be to deny that we are men. Asa part of the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church, we must compare favorably 
with the early workers in China, Japan, India, Europe and 
America. With Divine assistance we must,fill the niche as- 
signed us in the temple of Christianity. Secondly, although 
American Methodism from its early origin numbered among 
its heroes many persons of African descent; yet the sole name 
that has come down to us in the history of American Method- 
ism is that of the eloquent companion of Bishop Asbury— 
“Black Harry.” Not even his surname is mentioned. That 
he was the body-servant of the pioneer Bishop is all that 
we know. It must not be so in the history of the re-organiz- 
ation of our branch of Methodism in the South. This neglect 
being remedied, the old church wil] be in practice what she 
professes in theory— the haven for the sons of Adam, in every 
nation under heaven. 
THE AUTHOR. 


oa 


HA Reminiscenec. 


PIN hdlipry “egy? 


The Rev. Timothy Williard Lewfs was born in Royalston, Médss.. 
Aug. 6th, 1825, and died of yellow fever in Charleston, S. C., Sep. 30th, 
1871. He was the son of Timothy and Sallie Lewis and the fifth of nine 
children, His father was a leading member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and his eldest brother, the Rev. J. W. Lewis, was for many 
years an efficient member of the New England Conference. From his j 
early childhood, Brother Lewis was remarkable for his great activity and 
force of character. He never lacked enterpise to begin a work, or perse- 
verance to accomplish it. He seemed naturally endowed with the qual- 
ities necessary to successful leadership. Hence the position of leader 
he almost constantly occupied among his young associates, and filled 
with much honor and dignity in later life. His benevolent and social 
qualities were early developed. In his youth he was fond of pleasure, and 
not studiously inclined. But inhis seventeenth year, circumstances con- 
spired to lead him to turn with loathing from a life of folly and 
sin to one of holiness and purity, and to demonstrate to all with 
whom he came in contact the reality and power of the Christian relig- 
ion to exemplify in humanity the life of Christ. ‘He went about doing 
good.’”? Here he found true pleasure and a more congenial scope for the 
elastic and generous impulses of his nature. This event, as might be 
expected, changed his whole life, and he immediately took to his books, 
made the best use of his time, and religion became to him ever after- 
wards a joyous reality, and the Word of God his daily counselor and his 
soul’s delight. In the Spring of 1842 he joined the M. E. Church at 
Fitchburg, Mass. He prepared for college at Wilbraham, and subse- 
quently entered Union College one year in advance of his class. At the 
end of the third year in his college course he was persuaded to leave 
college and enter upon the active cuties of his fature life work— the 
In 1849 he joined the New England Conference and was sta- 


ministry. 
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tioned at Leicester. At his second appointment, Hopkinton, he formed 
the acquaintance of that noble benefactor and exemplar of purity, the 
Hon. Lee Claflin. The modest and modern Christian was a shrewd ob- 
server of human nature and he did not fail to detect and appreciate the 
excellent qualities of head and heart possessed by the young preacher. 
He had confidence in his pious integrity and good judgment. This led 
not only to an intimate acquaintance between the young preacher and 
the shrewd financier; but induced the man of generous impulses to be- 
come the patron of benevolent enterprises with the co-operation of Bro- 
ther Lewis. Funds were donated by the former, which were carefully 
invested by the latter for God and humanity. Brother Lewis subse- 
quently rendered important services to the Church at Clinton, Marlbo- 
rough, Waltham, Bennington St. Church, East Boston, Hopkinton 
and Laurel St. Church, Worcester. In these various fields he was uni- 
formly successful and left many seals to his ministry. Under an ap- 
pointment from Bishop E. S. Janes, of precious memory, he came to 
South Carolina in December, 1862. Prior to the surrender of Charles- 
ton to the Union forces, he labored at Beaufort, Port Royal, and Hilton 
Head in South Carolina. At the former place he established a church 
and rendered important services to the newly freed people. He travel- 
ed extensively in Florida and was at the battle of Olustee on the Feder- 
al side, while the writer of this volume was hastening forward to the 
same point with the Palmetto Guards Artilery of Charleston on the Con- 
federate side. About amonth later I visited the battle-field and saw 
the remains of men and horses left exposed to the elements, little think- 
ing that at least one man in that engagement would be so closely identi- 
fied with my future temporal and eternal welfare 
ihe se Srendered the Confederacy by the author were not a mat- 
ter of choice, but of compulsion, as is true of every case in the South 
where men of color were engaged in the Confederate Army or Naval ser- 
vice. The employment of such were confined entirely to the camp or 
the galley, and consisted of cooking, waiting, caring for horses, fora- 
ging ete. In a company of but a little more than one hundred men 
there were often thirty, and sometimes more, servants. When supplies 
became limited, as the years advanced and the Union forces tightened 
their cordon around us, it was often a serious problem not only how 
to obtain sustenance for the soldiers but also for the numerous camp-fol 
lowing whose interest in the success of the Confederacy was exceedingly 
questionable, and who did not fail to share rations as best they could un- 
der the circumstances. This must have beena great burden to the au- 
thorities. 

\\The duties and privations incident to camp life during a period of 
three years in South Carolina and Florida was an excellent training 
school for any future life work, and especially as a pioneer itinerant. 
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So that although at first very distasteful to me, I regard it as highly 
providential that I was permitted the experience. Not only did I be- 
come accustomed to, unusual hardships to which I had heretofore been 
a stranger, but Iwas enabled at the same time, in a systematic way, to 
study human nature, which has been of inestimable value to me ever 
since, Thus in the Divine economy it is fully shown that ‘‘All things 
work together for good to them that love God.” 

UU Late in the fall of 1863, Iwas sent with a small detachment of the 
company to the Edisto river in the neighborhood of*Branchville where 
earth-works were being erected for the protection ofthe rail-roads. 1 
made at least two trips as far as Bamberg Station, obtaining supplies for 
the sustenance of the men. By the 22d of December ensuing, General 
Sherman had captured Savannah, Ga. I had endeavored to lead a con. 
sistent christian life, and this had gained me the favor of almost the en_ 
tire command. ‘Thomas Kinloch, late of Beaufort, my tent-mate, stood 
in the same relation. A member of this detachment, the son of a 
wealthy planter, proposed to me to go to his home in B. county and protect 
as best I could, his family and valuables until the opportunity presented 
itself for a furlough to him. He soon afterward joined me at his home 
where I saw for the first time, the most horrible phase of slave life ona 
plantation. i 

\ A few days after my arrival, hearing pitiful cries for merey, very 
early on a cold morning in January, 1 hastily repaired to the scene, and 
found there a full grown man, entirely naked, tied to a tree, and a broad- 
shouldered brutal overseer; by the name of Reed—a very fiend in hu- 
man shape—most unmercifully applying the lash. This while others of 
his race of both sexes were passing and repassing within thirty steps of 
the diabolical scene. My first impulse was to release the man at the ex- 
pense of the life of the brute, if necessary, who gloated in the exercise 
of the authority vested in him by the master of the slave, and who mac- 
nified his office and importance, and even smiled to see the writhings of 
tortured humanity. I was deterred from my purpose by the seeming 
complacency ofthe slaves. They were unprepared for any effort of the 
kind, were perfectly ignorant of their opportunity, and had I made the 
attempt, doubtless it would have led to my forcible arrest and deten- 
tiop, aye! and speedy death. 

My self-control saved me. Complaint was made to the owner of the 
plantation on his arrival the following day, by the man that was so se- 
yerely purnished. He had been accused of killing a hog, which turned 
up afterwards. He made oufan excellent case against the overseer. I 
heard in response a few mild oaths and the promise ‘‘to see the overseer 
about it.’ This was all the compensation the poor fellow received until 
freedom came to him a few months later. 

This soldier, once quite wealthy, is now in very reduced cireumstan- 
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ces, a planter in the low country, himself and his sons holding and _ fol- 
lowing the plow. Such was American slavery, and such the revenges of 
time: this same slave has since purchased with his own savings, a part 
of the land formerly owned by his master. With my assistance the sol- 
dier—whom in future I shall denominate my friend — secreted in a safe 
place his valuables; having taken the precaution to send the overseer and 
every slave to a distant part of the plantation. These valuables were all 
subsequently recovered in a more or less damaged condition. 

February 1st, General Sherman began his march from Savannah, Ga., 
which led to the strrender or capture of Orangeburg, Charleston, Col- 
umbia and Cheraw, S. C., and Charlotte, N. C. 

About the same time I left the home of my friend, having in charge 
his entire family consisting of his wife and two children and his five sis- 
ters. Besides there were two lady’s maids, two young colored men 
about 18 years of age and a small colored boy of about 13 years. We had 
four vehicles and eight head of horses and mules. My friend who had 
returned to his post on the Edisto, joined us a week afterward by force of 
circumstances as well as matter of choice. There was but one person in 
the company who had reached thirty years, and it all seemed a merry 
picnic party. We spent our first night at Graham’s, ata Mr. G’s. He 
remarked on the youthfulness of the ‘conductor’ of this company and 
deemed it unsafe to commit such important trusts into such youthful 
hands. Ishudder even now when I think of the grave responsibility 
that Lheld. 1 suggested to the ladies that we go directly to Augusta, 
Ga., to which they would not listen. We made easy stages and at 
length rested permanently, as we supposed, ata place named Tatnall. 
Here my friend joined us. Two men brought on to assist with the 
teams deserted us here. My friend held a consultation with me very 
soon after his arrival, and took occasion to inform me of the exact situa- 
tion and environment. Expressing confidence in me, he solicited my 
word of honor that I would assist him in saving his family and such. val- 
ubles as they carried with them. I gave him the assurance he solicited. 
He never once, by word or act, questioned my fidelity. 

A few days later he was unfortunately prostrated with chills and fe- 
ver, contracted on the Edisto, so that the care of these fourteen souls de- 
volved almost entirely upon me. I hope never to have a similar responsi- 
bility under such circumstances. Again I counselled that we move di- 
rect to Augusta; reasoning that it wasimpossible that Sherman would 
double on his track. I was overruled a second time, and I am of the opin- 
that his wife was alittle suspicious of my anxiety to go in that direction. 
Besides this, they regarded Columbia as impregnable, and General 


‘Hardee its defender as invincible. It was a grave mistake as subse- 


quent events{demonstrated, and my responsibilities were increased ahun- 
dredfold. 
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Our arrival in Columbia was just two days in advance of Sherman’s 
brigades. Forage and provisions were becoming scarce, the roads al- 
most impassible, and our teams showing unmistakable signs of weariness. 
For three years [had worn the gray—the full uniform of my company 
—including the letters designating the company, “P. G.’’, upon my cap. 
I found this to be of great service to me on many occasions, but espec- 
ially so during this period. In Columbia we were quartered for the 
night at a residence beyond the corporate limits of the city, and south of 
the Capitol. My friend and I visited the city on the following morning, 
he calling at the Ursuline Nuns, I think, for the purpose of securing 
entertainment for his family. 

? During our temporary separation, | was arrested on Main St. by a 
Confederate soldier whose design was to set me to work upon the forti- 
fications on the banks of the Congaree. I protested, pointing to my uni- 
term and the letters on my cap. The fellow could not read a syllable, as 
was true of many of his comrades, and when I explained to him that I 
was a veteran of many battles, he was first confused, then dismayed. 1 
continued talking and he seemed utterly amazed at the amount of jin- 
formation I possessed. I simply saw that he was ignorant and out-wit- 
ted him. He evidently thought that [must be “somebody” and I did not 
fail to press that conviction home upon him. Lt was amusing to read in 
his coutenance the conflicting emotions that passed through his mind. 
He had doubtless received orders to arrest any Negro man he should 
chance to find. That I filled and met the first part of the order there was 
not adoubt; buta “veteran Negro soldier’ puzzled him. I secured my 
own release. I had done the same thing, acted the same role, with va- 
reations, on former occasions and it never failed me. Had 1 been de- 
tained, this family would have been left utterly helpless. 

About 10 P. M. on the night of this day, I was arroused by one of 
the maids who informed me that my friend was quite sick. On repairing 
to his room I was met first by his wife who informed me that Sherman's 
forces were nearing the city. The information was brought by Mr. (., 
alawyer. I shall never forget the almost despairing agony that shad- 
owed the sick man’s face as he said, while trembling with chills and ap- 
prehension for the safety of his family: “All depends upon you, lam 
helpless. Save my family for me.” We had everything in readiness to 
leave by four-o’clock; but waited for day-light. 

While employed on the Edisto, a very remarkable conversation oc- 
curred between my friend and myself. It was on avery dark and cold 
night. We were alone in a buggy, returning to the camp. To my utter 
surprise and without a word of warning, the following questions and an- 
swers occured: “What do you suppose,” said my friend, “that the Yan- 
kees are fighting for?” I took in the situation fully. ‘The circumstance 
that my friend was fully armed, the desperate condition of the Confed- 
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erate forces, my own relation to the contest, my hand to hand struggle 
with him should he make an attempt on my life—all passed before my 
mind in a second of time. I resolved to answer with frankness and can- 
dor and abide the result. I said “they are fighting for three things.” 
“What are they ?” he inquired. “Some are fighting for the pay they 
receive, some for the preservation of the Union, andsome to free the 
Slaves.”? He exclaimed “‘By George, that is so!’ And in measured 
tones he repeated my exact words, weighing every syllable. f had sur- 
prised him in turn. Recovering himself, his next inquiry was very 
adroit : “Do you think the Union will be maintained 2’ The unswer 
would in the nature of things, infer the other two specifica~ 
tions. I promptly answered, ‘‘I do, Sir, and I believe the war will sout 
end.” ‘‘Here you are mistaken!” he rejoined “The Union will never 
exist as it was so long as grass grows and water Hows.’ These were 
his exact words. The conversation up to this time had been the ma- 
neuvering of the skilled leaders of opposing forces ; both seekins 
by fients and bold strokes to disclose the defences of the other. The 
main point—the freedom of the slaves, was held in abeyance by poth of 
of us. We were profoundly ihterested in that important matter, and it 
was good policy to hide our convictions, under the circumstances. How t? 
conduct an honorable retreat was the uppermost thought in my ow? 
mind. We were both as silentas the grave for several minutes, until 
it actually became painful. I broke the silence by enquiring “would it 
not be well for the Confederate Government. of which J always spoke 
as “our side’’ to accept the proposition tendered by the Union to sus” 
pend hostilities for a period of ninety days during an armistice, sO that 
the pending issues may be submitted to a board of arbitration ? 
“This cannot be” he replied ‘our men once at home would never ret? 
to the field.” This admission confirmed my convictions and gave me as- 
surance that the Confederate cause was hopelessly lost. It was then 
that it was first proposed to me to take care of the family and effects of 
my friend, if the worse should come. We had gauged each other fully, 
and now conversed without restraint concerning the plans for escape 
mapped out by my friend. 

The morning we left Columbia, the city was thronged with prisovers 
of war from the U. S. Army and Navy, en route from the  stockades at 
Florence, S.C. and Charlotte, N. C., to Andersonville, Ga, ‘The day 
opened clear and cold, the temperature being below the freezing point. 
The prisoners under guards marched four abreast across the city from 
the Charlotte Depot. Many of the poor fellows could not hide their P& 
kedness, while most of them were bare-footed or bare-headed; so™&- 
times both. God forbid that I shall ever see another scene such as that 
one. Half-famished and naked, they were hurried on at the point of the 
bayonet, and at a crossing where we were halted until they passed, one 
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of them who begged a morsel of bread, received a servere blow for his 
temerity. ‘They shared the sympathy of our entire company and even 
the hearts of Southern women relented at.this scene of suffering 
and wretchedness. ‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man makes counltess thou- 
sands mourn.”’ ‘These were the men who were fighting, some for the 
fréedom of the slave, some for the preservation of the Union and others 
for their pay. 1 commiserated their condition but was powerless to 
render them assistance. Transportation was exceeding difficult and a 
goodly number of these men escaped in the city and were secreted by 
friends of the Union, some of whom might be named. The Confederate 
soldier has been often charged with cruelty to Union prisoners, and the 
charge may be well founded in a general way ; but there were noble ex- 
ceptions among them. I saw several instances of humane treatment of 
prisoners by Confederate soldiers. One instance was atthe capture of 
the Isaac P. Smith, a steamer, on Stono inlet. I was present and an eye- 
witness of the attention given to the wounded especially. A detachment 
of Union soldiers were subsequently permitted to recover the remains of 
their dead. This I learned froma gentleman iv Portland, Maine, was 
done through Masonic influence. General Seymour was brought a pris- 
oner of war in a box car near our encampment on the line of the Char- 
leston and Savannah R. R. While the train stopped at the staiton, some 
of our men sent him word, requestiny his presenceat the door of the ear. 
His laconic reply was, ‘*‘Say to them, wait until F am exchanged and 1 
will see them at the front.’’ The confederates showed their apprecia- 
tion by cheers. For the moment they forgot that they were enemies. 
But to return to the narrative: the roads leading from Columbia were 
literally covered with vehicles of every description containing the house- 
hold goods of the citizens. We travelled in company with a man who 
drove a gray and a bay horse hitched to a wagon. We camped in the 
woods at night within a mile of each other, he being nearer Columbia. 
Early on the following morning we were startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of the man with his horses but minus everything else. He inform- 
ed us that he had been surprised, and the contents of his wagon destroy- 
ed. He had on the day previous a piano and other valuables. We left 
our encampment, hastily passed into Fairfield county and through 
the town of Monticello, dviving at the top of our speed. We were fre- 
quently overtaken by parties with fleet steeds, who would ery “The 
Yankees are coming.’’ The ladies of our party were thoroughly alarmed 
at the frightful panic; but they behaved admirably. We held a hasty 
consultation, and decided to make for Newberry Court-House and 
thence for Georgia. Thus at last I prevailed by the force of ciruem- 
stances. Destruction was behind us, aswe realized from the smoke- 
that ever and an on splang up, indicating the line of march of our pursu 
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ers. It is my opinion that the escaped prisoners were responsible for 
these fires as wellas those in Columbia. 

Our effort now was to reach and cross Broad River at—— ——Ferry- 
On our arrival, we found the approaches to the ferry blocked with vehi- 
cles ahead of us, so that we were detained until sunset before we had 
crossed. Such was our anxiety, that the five how's spent here seemed 
like so many days. However it afforded our steeds much needed 
rest We spent the night ina horse-lot, and matters were enlivened the 
following morning by fisticuffs between two boys. Such is human nat- 
ure. Later we reached and passed through Newberry on the return tmp 

The following night we found shelter in a large church ata cross-road. 
We remained here three or four days. It rained incessantly during this 
time and the little colored boy died from exposure incident to our pres: 
ent mode of life. I constructed a rough box ata neigboring plantation. 
and buried him in the grave-yard adjoining the church. His mother. 
one of the maid-servants, was almost heart-broken with the thought vi 
leaving her child among strangers. My friend read the Roman Catholic 
Burial Service and composed the mother as best he could. The ram 
continued and the entire country was flooded, Our provision and feed 
ran out. We nad been on half rations for several days and could not 
procure anything to eat in the neighborhood. We were preparing t? 
leave the day after the burial. 

All were in readiness and it was still raining, when all of a sudden pe 
were startled by the shrill sound of a bugle. Hadit been the everlastiné 
trumpet, we could not have been much more alarmed. To add to ioe 
consternation, we distinctly heard the clattering of horses’ hoofs. nhs 
ladies returned with all speed to the church, followed by the maid oa 
vants. My friend followed and posted himself at the door. Therest E 
us remained with the teams. TI ran ashort distance through the woods 
to reconnoitre the approaching forces, and discovered that they. wer 
Confederates. They turnd out to be the detested Wheeler's Cavalry: 
the dread of soldier and civilian. They were in three detachments nndet 
non-commissioned officers: the commissioned officers bringing up the 
rear. Some of them taunted my friend with cowardice and one of them 
rode up to our wagon and took two-thirds of the few bundles of fodder 
that we had carefully kept for our horses. I protested as best I could. 
my friend standing in the door of the church advised silence on my part: 
as the soldier had threatened violence and even death, drawing his re- 
volver. Isaw that discretion was the better part of valor, and was for 
the time being as mute as the animals in whose interest T had spoke”. 
These men were of communistic tendencies provided they held all things: 
They believed and practiced the declaration of St Paul “All things are 
yours.”” J apprehended trouble from them and therefore appealed to 4 
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non-commissioned officer who kindly remained by the wagons until the 
officers came in sight. 

I must do my friend the justice to say that ye e was not a coward. He 
was a cool, calm, courageous soldier—a man that would notseek an al- 
tercation; but if drawn into it would measure up to the full standard of 
truemanhood. The circumstances warranted his abscence from the 
ranks. He subsequently reported for duty. 

After leaving the church we came near losing our lives in attempting 
to ford astream, and at night were hospitably entertained atafarm house. 
Ourselves and our teams were sheltered for the first time after leaving 
Columbia, excepting at the church. We passed through Edgfield, Ai- 
kin and Blackville, camping out each night. Before crossing Broad Riv- 
er, in our hasty flight, we found it necessary to consolidate our teams, 
leaving one wagon. About five miles from Aikin one of our mules gave 
out, soon afterwards a wheel of the wagon was broken and also a wheel 
of one of the carriages crumbled in pieces. The former we repaired 
with wire taken from the telegraph poles, which were destroyed by the 
invading forces. The latter we dragged en a pole until our arrival at the 
home of my friend. 

Arriving at his home early in the following March, safe and sound, we 
found everything intact, not aslave had deserted him, nota building 

was destroyed, only a few chickens had been appropriated by one of the 
two armies that had passed through the plantation, while neighboring es- 
tates were destroyed and many of the hands had left for Beaufort and 
Charleston. My friend in afew days after our arrival joined his com- 
rades in North Carolina. 

A few days later [left his home and service to return to Charleston, 

my native home. It wasaperilous journey. It took me three days and 
apart of one night to walk a distance of about one hundred miles, Iwas 
twice arrested but escaped by strategy. In Columbia I had seen a pass- 
| port written by alawyer of distinction for his servant whom he had sent 
to his home. I prepared one similar, changing dates, ete. This 
with my usual coolness secured my release and eventually landed me 
safe within the Union lines. 
To my utter surprise and pleasure, Iwas Providentially led to three 
‘families of Unionists on the bank of the Edisto. These people were bit- 
‘terly opposed to the Confederacy. They sheltered. fed and protected me 
during thirty six hours, anda son of the old gentleman paddled me 
across the river in his,canoe, which he kept hid in the swamps. From 
this young white man I received valuable information concerning the 
regulators on the opposite bank of the river, and successfully avoided 
them. I was directed to these friends by acolored man, named Sam. I 
shall ever remember Brother Samuel with great pleasure. Reaching 
Summerville, I was hospitably entertained by Mr. R. On Friday, April 
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2d, (I think) I arrived at home, a little the worse for the long journey, 
but otherwise in the best of of health. | 

My first experience in the old city, after the burial of slavery, is inde- 
scribable. Myact of public worship was at Old Bethel M. EB. Church 
early on Sabbath morning. Ateleven o’ciock the same day I met Brother 
Lewis who had preceded me to the city a few weeks. 

I subsequently entered the employ of the government. My occupa- 
tion prior to the war was carpentry. I deposited my first savings in 1860 
in the Charleston Savings Institute of which a Mr. Griggs was cashier. 
(My experience with banks has been .unfortunate.) It was situated on 
Meeting street near Queen street. _Howeverthe amount was less than 
$20.00 and I withdrew my deposit just before the fall of Fort Sumter. 
The money consisted of bills of the bank of the State and silver coin. a 
carried this money during my entive campaigns ina belt around my waist 
and unfortunately lost it while fording a creek just after my second ar- 
rest near the Edisto, onmy way home. On my arrival at homel had © 
nothing save my clothing and a.gold pencil. This latter, asa free-will 
offering, I contributed at the first services I attended after my arrival at 
home. It was all that I possessed. 

Lexperienced religion May 6th, 1859, and joined Bethel M. Be Church, 
Charleston, on the 7th day of the same month. The Rev. John T. Wight-_ 
man was the pastor. My call to the ministry came in 1869, in my 20th 
year. This call Lresisted fearing that I might be mistaken. Again there | 
were no openings for preparation for this work by men of my race. 
Near the Edisto above mentioned, after mysecond arrest and release, 
this call came upon me with full force. In the woods alone I knelt and 
made avow to Almighty God, that my future life. should be entirely 
devoted to His cause and the welfare of humanity, if He would afiord me | 
safe deliverance from my environments. Ie brought me safe home, and | | 
Tam endeavoring to keep my yow. I was introduced to Brother Lew is 
on the second Sunday I spent in Charleston, he then informed me of his 
intention of establishing *‘a school of the prophets,’, as he termed it. 

Baker Theological Institute was subsequently or ganized at what - 
was popularly known among the colored people as Ball's brick house, Stt- 
uated at the corner of East Bay and Inspection streets. In company 
with six other young men I entered this school, attending the first year 
the night sessions and following my trade in the day. Of the seven, two 
have joined the silent majority, one was in Georgia when last hear d 
from, and four remain within the bounds of*the South Carolina Confer- 
ference. : 
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Southern Experience. 


Brother Lewis’ first letter after leaving the North, to the Christian 
<{dvocate, December, 1863. 
One week before Christmas I received my appointment from Bish-, 
op Janes, as Missionary of the M. E. Church in the Department of the 
South, with a request to be in the field as soon as possible. I believe it a 
providential call to an open and effectual door in the Master’s vineyard. 
I therefore resigned my charge in Worcester, preached my farewell ser- 
mon--and made haste in my preparations to depart. In four days I took 
leave of an affectionate people, and on Christmas Eve, fifty miles off 
Hatteras, preached my Christmas sermon on board the Government 
Steamer Arago. Three days’ pleasant sail from New York brought us to 
Hilton Head, and soon again to Beaufort. The Scenery between the two 
places is delightful. A place was pointed out to us called the Smith Plan- 
tation, a perfect gem of nature, where Dy. Adams wrote his “South Side 
View of Slavery,’ but which isnow the busy work-shop of Northern 
School Teachers, surrounded by unbleached but loyal Americans, climb- 
ing the hill of science. Beaufort was the old watering-place of all this 
region round, and the pride of Southern aristocracy, Barnwell, Rhett, 
Mills, and a host of Southern nabobs had their Summer residences here: 
ornamented with vines and every variety of tropical fruits and flowers, 
General Saxton received me with great cordiality, (having been written 
by Bishop Janes), and assured me a welcome to the Department of the 
South. By a late order of the War Department, our Bishops and minis- 
ters are authorized to use the M. E. Churches and parsonages within 
the Federal lines. Under this order I have taken possession of a church 
and parsonage in Beaufort, after cleaning it, and setting forty-seven 
panes of glass with my own hand. The parsonage had been used for a 
-sutler’s store and nearly ruined. Three evenings in the week we have 
| meetings, and three evenings a school for adults. More or less present 
themselves at the altir at every meeting, and some have professed con- 
version. There is need of patient, self-sacrificing laborers, who have 
| faith in God, faith in the means, and faith in success. With these and a 
sufficient immigration of enterprising Yankees, South Carolina will be- 
‘come by the blessing of God, in twenty years, a second Massachusetts, 
With a better climate, tropical fruits and flowers, and every facility for 
aericultural and mineral wealth. The mission opens more prosperously 
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than I expected. I find many soldiers in the hospitals who belong to the 
M. E. Church, and I feel bound to take pastoral care of them. Many will 
die. An old colored class-leader met me the day after Iarrived, and kissed 
my hands and bathed them with tears, saying, ‘“De Lord bress ye, Massa, 
I’se prayed for yer comin ever sence de war begun. I knowed the bles- 
sed Jesus would send ye.”? Did God in his providence ever open such a 
door of Christian usefulness ? Three-and-a-half millions of human beings 
for whom Christ died, understanding our language, predisposed to Pro- 
testant Christianity, emerging from their house of bondage with the 
scars of oppression, crying in their ignoranceand destitution. “Men of 
. Israel, help.”? Willany respond in the language of Cain, “Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?’’ 

In a little more thani'a month after his arrival, Mr. Lewis 
made his first visit to Florida. But his own letters will give the 
most graphic and concise insight into his experiences, which were ful] 
of variety, and most wonderfully full of service for the Master.—He 
writes in April to Zion’s Herald—speaking first of his beloved New 
England Conference, which was then in session, he said he enjoved “one 
thing more than ever before, and that is an outside, imaginary view of 
the anzious seat. And by the way I have, an excellent receipt 
for any minister to double his missionary money. Let him leave his ape \ 
pointment a month before the time and go a missionary himself, and PH 
answer for the result.—I realize more than ever that it require, 
great faith and earnest personal piety to be a successful ministe,. 
anywhere, but especially in Dixie.” The fancy dreams and romance of 
missionary life vanish as we come in contact with the work of mouldin., 
clay of all shades into vessels of honor and glory. Think of the wondey 
ful transition of this race from the false education of slavery to freedom 
Look at the multitudes of ex-soldiers and civilians who came into thi i 
country solely for speculation and gain. There is one large class of the 
inhabitants of the South of whom there is little said or done, yet none 
have suffered more since this rebellion broke out or need more sympatit™ 
and aid—I refer to the poor whites or ‘‘Crackers” as they are are called 
I visited pastorally in Jacksonville last month more than seventy fam}. 
lies of this class, mostly refugees. They came from 5 to 200 miles on ue 
or bringing all their earthly store in a mule cart. In many instances the < 
were sent into our lines by the Rebels themselves to keep from stares 
They generally ‘turned in” to the first house they found vacant, ang 
there made their residence. And how they managed to live is a mystery 
I know of no philanthropists who have taken this class in hand, yet'nong 
are greater objects of charity. I followed: our army to Jacksonvill g 
two days after the battle of Olustee, and arrived in time to assist in cay 
rying four hundred wounded soldiers from the army wagons to the 
steamer, to be sent to the hospitals in Beaufort. The scene cannot be 
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described. This is war! Without distinction of color or nation they 
were cared for by all. I saw a brave colored soldier tenderly borne by 
two white men, with both arms around their necks. The next day the Pro- 
vost Marshall gave me possession of the church and I immediately posted 
notices of a meeting that night, and visited families, inviting 
them to attend. I then swept out the Church with a self-made broom, 
bought a few pounds of candles of a sutler and lighted it for 
the first time in two years. About twenty assembled, and we had a sol- 
emn and interesting time. The meetings have continued every evening 
since without interruption, and preaching on the Sabbath. About the 
last of February I returned to Beaufort where with joyI welcomed my 
wife and son who had just come on from the north. I only spent about 
three weeks looking after the work there, and came back to Florida on 
the 17th of March. I stayed two weeks and during that time twenty- 
three professed conversion. I will give a brief description of that last 

’ Sabbath I spent in Jacksonville. It was as balmy as a June day in Mas- 
sachusetts. The peach and orange were in full bloom and the birds 
sang as though the city was not invested by warlike troops. At nine in 
the morning we met and organized a Sabbath School with thirty-four 
white children, a class of colored ones, and onehundred soldiers. I 
preached to crowded houses. 

In the afternoon a multitude surrounded the table of the Lord, with 
tears and shouts, many of them for the first time and some doubtless for 
the last time on earth. As the church furniture had been stolen, we fit- 
ted up a communion table by laying boards across two hard-tack boxes 
and covering with a white cloth. The bread was a loaf from a camp ov- 
en, and the wine was made by simshering a few raisins ina camp-kettle, 
and placed in canteens and distributed in camp-cups. I never took part 
jn amore solemn communion. In the evening I preached, and two or 
three hundred were obliged tostand. Many seemed deeply affected and 
arose for prayers. Thus passed the most interesting Sabbath of my life. 

I arranged for the continuance of the meetings, and took passage for 
St. Augustine. The last Sabbath in March I preached inthe most an- 
cient city in the land, organized a class of 29 members under a leader, 
promised to visit them occasionally, encouraged them to hold on tilla 
missionary could come to reside with them, and then embarked again 
for Beaufort which I can now call home.” 

Here his heart was cheered by letters awaiting him from many North- 
ern friends, but by none so made to leap for joy as by that from his good 
Father Claflin whose affectionate interest still followed him; and whosé 
heart was now moved to pity and his hand to remove the desti?tution of 
which he hadheard. And here commenced that long series of benevolent 
acts which these two good stewards of the Lord were permitted jointly to 
perform; the one while he periled his life to seek out the famishing with 
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the bread that perisheth in the one hand, and the bread of lite in the oth- 
er, and the faithful servant who earned the*means to fill these hands. 

The great good accomplished by the combining of these agencies 
shows the only successful y ray in which missionary work can Le accom- 
plished. We give the answer to this letter: 

“Your check of $50 00 came safely to hand. You may guess how 
your letter cheered my heart. Imagine my position here, single-handed 
and alone surrounded by God’s poor, bleeding humanity! I have felt ever 
sinee visting Florida that I must have more help or I could not hold the 
points"I had already taken. And now your promise of $500 00 will ena- 
ble me to employ Brother Swain, a good man, from New Jersey, in Fer- 
nandina until Conference meets. And now as Bishop Janes encourages 
me that he will send a man to Jacksonville, I think Ican get along through 
1864. This $50 00 seems a God-send just before I go back to Florida. 
You don’t know what destitution is, till you see the poor whites. I give 
nothing unless it will relieve present distress and promote industry. I 
will send you a memorandum of the cases I help. There are certain 
classes which Government nor benevolent Institutions take no notice of. 
These I feel bound to aid temporally and spiritually. I feel anxious 
about the battle now going on in Virginia. [ hope and pray we may suc- 
ceed there this time. Mrs. L. and I went over to Ladie’s Island and vis- 
ited and prayed with the people on the Blythewood Plantation last week. 
Pray for me and write often to cheer and encourage. Truly &c., T. W. 
Lewis.”’ 

2nd Letter to Zion’s Ierald, July, 1864. 

More than six months have elapsed since I commenced my labors in 
this country. On the 2nd of June I started on my third tour into Flor- 
ida, landing at Fernandina. This town is guarded by a formidable brick 
Structure called Fort Clinch. An Orphan Asylum has been established- 
here by Miss Chloe Merrick who came hereasa teacher and saw the 
sreat need of such an Institution. With the assistance of friends she 
purchased of the Government the famous Finnigan Mansion the most 
elegant in the place. The Rebel General Finnigan was asked the other 
day if he knew to what use the Yankees had put his. beautiful residence. 
mses, 7 ile replied with his Ivish brogue, ‘“‘They say a Yankee school- 
marm has turned it into a Nager Seminary.” There isa colored girl 
teaching who was in slavery only seven months ago. She stole her ed- 
ucation of course, but she will doubtless be forgiven as she makes such 
good use of her stolen treasure now. Here I visited every family, both 
white and colored, held meetings every evening and preached three 
times on the Sabbath. Many came forward for prayers and some profess- 
ed conversion, I attended the funeral of a little colored boy, six years 
old, who came to his death while fleeing from slavery through the for- 
ests of Florida. He was placed in his unpainted coffin, covered with 
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white flowers, under once the cool retreat of the proud slaveholder- 
Lasked them if they could sing something, when a colored brother sol- 
emnly lined a verse beginning, ‘Jesus gibs and takes de chillen, When 
he tink it best,” and as the sable mother looked at her only child for 
the last time, I heard her say ‘‘He come back no mo, I goto you. It 
be alright.’’—— 

“Fleecy locks and black complexion 

Cannot forfeit nature’s claim, 
Skins may differ, but affection 
\ Dwells in white and black the same.” 


Another incident in Fernandina, I shall never forget. While I was 
preaching, and the rain falling in torrents, a company of fugitives enter- 
ed the church wet, hungry and weary. At the communion which follow- 
ed one of them came and recieved it with great emotion. At the close of 
the service he came and took my hand in both of his, while his whole 
frame shook as he said “Bress de Lord, de year ob jubilee am come we’s 
all safe here, My name is Benter Foeman. hab leadde twelve you 
see dar, fifty miles trou de wildemess of Georgy and we hab been eight 
days and nights on de way. My Becky an I been Mettodist dese twenty 
-year.”? We soon found a superintendent of contrabands and made them 
as comfortable as possible. Once here they managed to live some way. 
Sometimes God raises up friends for his poor. I chanced to have some 
material aid put into my hands by that good Brother Lee Claflin for 
just such needy cases. The most popular boarding house here is kept 
hy a colored woman, and called after her, the ‘Lucinda House.”? She was 
free in Nassau but being induced to go to St. Augustine, with a 
white woman, she was sold into slavery and remained so until liber- 
ated by our troops. From here I took steamer to St. Augustine, and was 
warmly greeted by the little church I organized, and the 17th Conn. Vols., 
who knew me in Jacksonville, and who being without a chaplain insis- 
ted on my commencing a series of meetings, which I did, and preached 
ten times the first week. 

Tecannot describe the interest manifested in these meetings. I believe 
that many souls were born again. We lrere organized a ‘Christian 
League” pledging each other to sustain meetings and lead consistent lives 
While in the army. After laboring a week, I was taken with the malarial 

fever, which is so fatal in this country in the warm months. I was sick 
Seven days and was brought very near the grave. Itwas a great cross 
to me to be laid aside in the midst of such usefulness, but still I felt “He 
doeth all things well.” I find it an easy matter in this climate, to over- 
do. I trust that God will allow me to do, rather than to suffer his will. 
I will pray for prudence.” r 

Thiss prayer was one which Mr. Lewis needed particularly to offer. 
His zeal was so great that he ventured into regions in the hot season, 
Where no native Southermer ever would think of going. Strangers 
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to the country often laugh at the story thatit is death to sleep in the 
region of the swamps in mid-summer; but a little sad experience teach- 
es them that it is, at least, too much of arisk to be run. Mr. Lewis 
in this letter to the Herald does not tell the whole story. He has often 
described to his friends how he lay on blankets, 6n the ground in his lit- 
tle tent, with only one old colored brother who had followed him around 
to take care of him. The soldiers would often come and look at and pity 
him, and the army surgeon would come once a day, but there were many 
sick. One day he was not able to speak, but was conscious of all going 
on. The Dr. looked at him, sighed and said ‘‘poor fellow, away from 
his friends!’ and going out, beckoned to the colored man and said “vou 
need not go to buy any coffin, come tome. He has done so much for 
the soldiers, the Government will give him a coffin’’—‘*Andg SO,?? 
thought Mr. Lewis “‘they are getting ready to bury me, hut I won't aie 
though,’’ and the next morning the Doctor was astonished to find him 
better, and soon he was able to be put aboard the boat to meet his dear 
family, who knew nothing of all of this. But this terrible fever, together 
with the great quantities of quinine which he took, did much to under- 
mine his constitution, and often after he would speak of a return of the 
same feeling, saying his head was two or three stories too high. 

In August he writes:—“The first M. E. Church erected in South Cay. 
olina since 1844 was dedicated in Mitchelville, on the 21st. I cannot de. 
scribe the rosewood pulpit and ugholstered pews, bnt I can say, a neat 
structure with substantial walls and roof, white-washed inside, and seats 
without backs was given to God in dedication by a self-sacrificing peo- 
ple, all paid for, and costing less than $500; and every one of its mem - 
bers had been American slaves. . 

In his diary of December 12th, we find an entry: ‘News to-night 
that Sherman is in Savannah.” Dec. 27th: ‘‘Came to Savannah and reg- 
istered my name only six days after noted Rebel officers. Preached to 
soldiers in barracks. Visited the poor contrabands who have followea 
the army. Begged for them one hundred and_ seventy-two  second- 
handed overcoats and bought twenty-nine, at one dollar apiece.” 

There is at the end of this diary of ’64, along list of money and provis_ 
ions given to the poor, amounting to about $300, the most of which was 
furnished by Mr. Lee Claflin, as the same list is found in one of his let. 
ters to that gentleman. : 

In February, 1865, Mr. Lewis, having waited for an opportunity, en- 
tered Charleston, in the ‘‘Planter,”’ the first boat that went in after the 
occupation of the Vity by our troops, and the one which Robert Smalls 
stole when he stole himself and ran the blockade. 

About the same time one of our northern editors, supposed to he 
Dr. Curry was visiting the city and writes back a very interesting letter 
regarding the situation of affairs, and Mr. Lewis’ methods of operating in 
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his delicate and difficult position. He says, “‘Of all the localities of Reb- 
eldom this is the one from which the least good has been expected and yet 
the people appear to be ina better state of mind than in most places which 
our troops have occupied. Various reasons may be assigned, among 
them the flight of the ministers with the military occupation of the city. 
—Before the war Charlestonian Methodism had attained a fair position. 
There were in the city about 800 white and 5000 colored members; a large 
portion of the colored people were of mixed blood, many nearly white 
and somewhat elevated by education and business. The only official 
positions which the colored people were allowed were as class-leaders 
and exhorters. No colored person was allowed to sit as a member in 
any Conference. One of the four Methodist churches had been burned, 
one rendered untenable by shells, and another occupied by rebel troops; 
so that only one, New Bethel? was left for the whites—while the colored 
people were permitted to use an aLandoned Presbyterian Church, and 
the old edifice which New Bethel had superseded. 

An aged travelling preacher, Rev. Mr. Punjoy, whose heart still clung 
to the church and state of his earlier days, assumed provisional over- 
sight of the churches, and in patience of faith calmly awaited the lead - 
ings of Providence. He did not wait long however, for he soon heard 
his Master’s call to come up higher; but his dying moments were dis- 
turbed by being upbraided for the friendship he had shown to a Yankee. 
Only a few days after the occupation of the city by the Union army, the 
Rev. T. W. Lewis visited: Charleston to look after the welfare of Method- 
ism here. His arrival was most opportune, and his judicious efforts, not- 
withstanding many and great hindrances, resulted in complete success. 
His plan was to get the use of the Methodist churches, not simply by 
military authority, but primarily at the request of the churches them- 
selves. This delicate work he accomplished beyond even his most san- 
guine hopes. First, by separate interviews with the chief men of the 
churches, and at length by general meeting of the Trustees and Stewards, 
action indicated in the annexed document was reached: - 

Charleston, March 9th, 1865. 

To Col. S. S. Woodford, Com, Post: — At a meeting of the Trustees 
and Stewards of the Methodist Churches of Charleston, the following 
resolutions unanimously passed: “That as our pastors have all left the 
city. we welcome among us as preacher in charge, the Rev. T. W. Lewis, 
a Missionary of the M. E. Church, appointed by Bishop Janes, and we 
request you in accordance with the order of the War Department to as- 
sien to his use and protection the M. E. Churches and Parsonages in this 
city; and we as the official members. pledge him our aid, sympathy and 
co-operation in establishing Methodism among us. NOM 

On behalf of the Board, S. CHAMBERLAIN, Sec’y. 

This paper was communicated to Col. Woodford, and the next day 
he issued an order appointing Mr. Lewis to the sole charge of the M. E. 
Churches and Parsonages in the city. The way being thus opened, a no- 
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tice was inserted in the daily papers that there would be Divine service 

the following Sabbath under the direction of Rev. T. W. Lewis. By re- 
quest of the preacher in charge, we consented, not without some trepi- 
dation, to conduct the initial service of the new order of things. <A full 
congregation— two-thirds men— assembled. At the usual place in the 
opening prayer the divine blessing was invoked upon our country, the 
President and his associates, etc. ‘To these petitions there were audible 
and evidently sincere responses. We came away from Charleston with a 
most agreeable and unexpected satisfaction. The shape into which 
Methodist affairs had come was all that could have beenasked, and more 
than conld have been expected. 

The man who received the Union forces atthe wharf, Mr. G. W. Wil- 
liams, was foremost in the work above detailed. One noble woman, also 
a Methodist,— let her name be told and honored,—Mrs. Potter, openly 
professed her fidelity to the Union at all fimes; and whenour prisoners 
were brought to the city, she followed them, and amid sneers and insults, 
generously ministered to their necessities. If the Divine judgements 
against Charleston be not more severe than Sodom, there surely is hope 
for the city, for there is more than ten righteous in it.’ 

Three days after receiving the order of Col. Woodford, My. L. writes: 
“Ata meeting of over one hundred exhorters, stewards and leaders, af- 
ter a full discussion, the following plan was mutually agreed upon, viz. : q 
—‘That the colored members be organized into M.E. Churches, that they 
he divided into three stations, and that they comprise one Quarterly Con- 
ference, managing their own affairs according to the Discipline of the M.  - 
E. Church, That New Bethel continue as it now is, a place of worship 
for a white congregation, and if colored people attend they shall be seat- 
ed as formerly. That as brethren we will co-operate and stand by each 
other, and use our influence to promote peace among all classes.’ The 
above were unanimously adopted by avising vote. I then convened the 
official members and organized them into a Quarterly Conference, ap- 
pointed all the class-leaders and stewards, and through them gave Lovye- 
feast tickets to the members. New Bethel, the only white congregation, 
has taken no action in regard to a change in church relations, but choose 
to await future developments. Meantime they welcome me to preach. 
and administer the ordinances among them. 

Unusual efforts have been made to induce the colored members to 
leave us and form an African Church. Ihave felt it my duty to show ‘ 
the flock committed to my care the true position and relation of the M. 

E. Church to them and there my duty ends. TI learn that they have in- 
duced four or five hundred to join them, but you must remember that 
this is only a tenth part of the colored Methodists in this city. We re- 
sret that they should fee] called upon, just at this crisis toform a church 
/ on @ basis of color only; but if they can afford to let go the hands of their 
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white brethren and colonize themselves in church or state, business or 
education; we certainly can afford to let them. And if they do it volun- 
tarily, accepting the pro-slavery doctrine of color, as a good ground of 
separation in church or state, they may put an argument into the mouth 
of government authorities to colonize them by themselves. But we wish 
well to the African branch of our goodly Methodist tree; and wish that 
we might forget that we are Africans, Englishmen or Americans, as long 
as we agree in doctrine and polity. 


It is to be hoped that this Southern field may be cultivated with lov- 
ing zeal by all branches of the christian church, with no other emulation 
than, ‘who can best work and best agree.’? With such pacific senti- 
ments expressed and acted. upon, it is difficult to see how any unhappy 
feeling need to arise; but envy isthe root of many evils, and in this case 
as in many others, it caused misrepresentations, and these believed by 
friends give pain and trouble. Had the false statements written North 
about Mr, Lewis been confined to the organs of the African Church to 
which they were sent, he would not have felt or noticed them—but be- 
ing copied into a certain New York paper, and from that into the Cana- 
da Advocate with the additional comment that ‘Mr. Lewis had not suc- 
ceeded in gaining'the confidence or good will of the colored people;’’ 
‘this in the the commencement of his enterprise was hard to bear, from 

~ brethren at home to whom he looked for encouragement, and at least, jus- 
tice. But perhaps this matter of the little strife that arose between the 
African Methodists and the others may be somewhat elucidated by a lit- 
tle account of it given by one of the prominent sisters of the church, a 
woman of great piety and good sense: 


-‘Soon after Brother Lewis came down, the Africans had a Confer- 
‘ence in Zion Church. This was one of the largest churches in town, and 
when the Northern peo le came down, they used it asa hall. On the 
19th of April Mr. Lewistook partin celebrating the raising of the flag 
on Fort Sumpter with Beecher, Chase, French and others. I recollect 
that Mr. Lewis said that the Rebels thought if the Yaukees would only 
keep away, the colored folks would do very well—but said he ‘that time 
will never come; they wifl see pale-faced Yankees, smoky-faced Yankees 
and all sorts of Yankees.’ Dr. Girardeau, a Presbyterian, used to 
preach in this Church to the colored people but when the war came on, 
he fied and sent back word that the Methodists might meet init with 
his people. When the Atricans wanted to ordain, Mr. Lewis let them go 
to Bethel, because there was no altar at Zion. All was agreeable till 
they motioned to come again on a certain day to vote for 
an African Church. Mr. Lewis was not willing that they should have 
‘Bethel’ for that purpose. Then one of the African ministers stood 
up and called Mr. Lewis an imposter, and said that no northern Bishop 
would come down to sanction him or to ordain a colored man—and Han- 
nah say to herself, ‘Oh, what patience and grace that Mr. L-- must have 
to sit so’ calm, and htar that nigger talk so ’busive.’ The African preacher 
‘say ‘they will stick to me because T am colored; hut we had faith in 


~ 
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Mr. Lewis from the first start, for everybody see and was obliged to com- 
ply that Mr. Lewis was an uncommon man.” 

Mr. Lewis writes in April, 65: ‘‘I have spent the last month in preach- 
ing and visiting in the city. Isupply nine preaching appointments—fil- 
ling three myself. The amount of physical and mental labor on my 
hands is great, for I am called upon to visit the sick, bury the dead, and 
baptize children many times a day.”’ It may be here stated thata great tax 
upon his sympathies was the poverty of the people —even of the whites 
who appeared to live in goodstyle. One of his prominent white stew- 
ards was compelled toconfess that his wife had died and he had not 
the means to bury her. In many instances he divided the little allow- 
ance of fresh meat and other commissary stores, among the destitute 
white families of hischarge. Also he and Mrs. Lewis made special ap- 
peals to certain friends at the North for the relief of the whites and 
some three hundred dollars were disbursed among them in this way. 
There were a few noble cases where gratitude for these favors was 
expressed as long as the donor lived; but sad to. say, that in most 
cases when the distress was over, and their own ministers returned to 
the city, they refused to bow to him on the street; proudly saying 
that they had the right to decide who shoutd be admitted to ‘‘sociat 
equality.”” There were also two or three others who, not needing fa- 
vors, were independent enough to be his friends and to continue such 
under all changes; and who told him often that they were never more 
acceptably served by a pastor than during the seven months he had ac- 
ted in that capacity for the whites at New Bethel. 

On the 8rd Sunday in July, Mr. Lewis not yet having learned pru- 
dence, went to a place called Goose Creek, and preached toa great 
crowd who had not heard a sermon for a year. A correspondent of one 
of the Southern papers thus speaks of the kind of preaching he gave 
them. 

_The reverened gentleman impressed upon them in plain language 
their temporal duty to themselves and tlfeir country. They were 
told that their friends at the North expected them to be self-sustaining 
—They were a working people and hated the lazy and thriftless. The 
grand secret of success at the North was, that everybody worked, work- 
ed harder even than some of them did when they were slaves. He earn- 
estly advised them to stay at home and work for their former masters, 
even if for a little, rather than to huddle into the city to live upon Gov- 
ernment rations, for these rations would soon come to an end. Alto- 


gether we think his discourse an _ excellent one, and coming as it 
did, from a genuine Yankee, we hope it will do good. 


We give this as a specimen of the usual manner of his talking to the 
colored people, as he went about the country at this time ; and fail to 
see how it was “dangerous” or ‘“‘inflamable,” as it was afterwads called. 

When at the end of seven months after the Union troops entered the 
city, the former pastors concluded to venture back, they found their 
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people well satisfied with the ministration of a man who was in deed 
and in truth that dreadful thing, a “Yankee.” Their indignation knew 
no Lounds and in sucha way did they cause dissatisfaction to spread that 
Mr. Lewis gave up the parsonage and the New Bethel church, and devo- 
ted himself entirely to the colored people. He writes: 


I have conversed with a number of ministers of the South Carolina 
Conference within a few weeks, and to a man they loathe the Northern 
idea of equal rights in church and state and before the law. Now some 
things to my mind ave clear:—Ist, the colored people will form the only 
material for the M.E. Churches as a rule. 2d, Southern preachers would 
not be acceptable to this class. 3d, Northern preachers, no matter how 
conservative, will not Le acceptable to the whites for years to come, not 
so much on account of slavery as of unreasonable prejudice and caste. 
Death and Northern immigration are the only cure for this. 


There was much theorizing at the North on the best way of meeting 
this feeling, and some criticism on /:is way, so he reminded them that 
those so far from the field could not judge of the battle as those who 
were fighting it. He writes to the Christian Advocate: 

We should like to see the men who believe the Church South ripe for 


magnanimous overtures, appointed to Richmond, Mobile, Savannah or 
Charleston. Lf they should find a goodly number of white living stones 
well fitting the M. E. tem nle, without sound of pavel or ax, the simple 
report of the fact would do more than several ably written articles.— 
When I entered Beaufort Lorganized a church with no distinction on ac- 
count of color and no separate sittings for whites, and no white person 
has joined, though there are many northern Methodists in the place. In 
Charleston I have three on the same plan and only one white joined, and 
they will be, defacto, colored churches. Shall the Government bring 
the Rebels to their knees before they can be citizens, and we stand on 
our knees at the portals of the M. EK. Chureh, and say to Methodist ex- 
slaveholders, “‘Mount your stilts, my high-toned brethren, and walk in. 
We knew you never believed in voluntary humility, and we are too mag- 
nanimous to require it of you; and since we all agree upon free-will, ho- 
liness and church polity, and Uncle Sam will prevent your selling your 
brother, though much you wish; we will remember that gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance, let by-gones be by-gones and all pull one 
way’? Who responds, Amen, to this policy ? ‘ ‘ipa! 

Have charity, Brethren, and do not demand impossibilities. Per- 
haps we can do to-morfow what we cannot do to-day. It may be that the 
fault is in the material we have to work and not ourown. Two things 
should be done at once: A paper should be established to defend free- 
dom and loyal Methodism, and and a Biblical institute opened to young 
men with gifts, grace and usefuiness. But where are the men with the 
means? Idoubt not they are living somewhere in New York or New 


England, praying, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do.” 

‘The disaffected whites, led by their returned pastors, ignoring the 
resolutions passed seven months before, and the order giving Mr. Lewis 
the use of certain churches, sent one of their leading men to Washington 
to induce Andrew Johnson to overrule Col. Woodford’s order and eject 
My. Lewis and the colored people from Trinity Church, although there 
were not then enough white Methodists to fill New Bethel, and though 
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the colored people had been to great trouble in stopping up the shell- 
holes and clearing out the church, with the understanding that they were 
.to worship init. It was not difficult'to get such an order from sucha 
President; and it was triumphantly “heralded that. the coming Sabbath 


would be the last in which Trinity Church should be poluted by their 


presence. This was a great blow to the colored people, as it had been 
their church home, and their money had gone far toward building it, as 
they greatly outnumbered the whites, and/had many of them been free. 

But trust in God had often before been developed in their extremi- 
ties, and now it was their only stay; and though they were to go out— 
they knew not whither—they felt that God had sent them a Moses to go 
gefore them; indeed it became their affectionate habit to call Mr. Lewis 
“Our Moses.”?’ Aunt Hannah said, ‘‘We did not see how we was going 
todo. It all look so dark. May be the Lord thought we should be too 
uplifted, so he threw sack-cloth on us. When they push us one side and 
then on the other, he stood.so calm; and when you talk to him, he give 
you such satisfaction, you was obliged to wait on him.’ 

A Fast was appointed at Old Bethel—from sunrise to sunset—on Fri- 
day, to look unto God for help and deliyerance. Hundreds entered the 
church at dawn and did not leave until too dark to see each others’ faces. 
Three sermons were preached, a letter from Bishop Baker read, and con- 
tinuous prayer offered. Says one, ‘‘I never witnessed such a fast before.” 
The colored people refer to that fast even now, believing God answered 
their prayers as truly as if they had‘heard Him speaking from Heaven. 
Aunt Sarah says, ‘Brother Lewis tell us that God hear his ancient peo- 
ple and He willus. We had some wonderful sermons, When it was 
dark, Brother Lewis say, ‘Now let us get on to our knees. and havea se- 
cret meeting—pray without speaking.’ You could hear a pin drop. Then 
it appeared as if a flood of light poured through the assembly, and Bro. 
Lewis say, ‘Arise, the answer is come! And now my dear Brethren and 
Sisters, go home and take a little dry bread and tea, because you are 
weak, and by this time to-morrow we will have a token of yood.’ And 
by ten o’clock the next morning a letter came from Gen. Gurney saying, 
“Go you into Normal School until you get an Ephesus of your own.’— 
The next day was Communion and the last-we were to have in Trinity. 
Two of the Southern ministers came in, and when Brother Lewis was 
done preaching he offered them the desk. The Presiding Elder said they 
wanted us to stay if we would be controlled bythem. Then he paused 
for us to consider and answer. No one spoke. Then Brother Lewis got 
up and asked the people if they would rémain ag they used to be, or if 
they would go with him to Normal School 2 “Normal School??? *‘Nor- 
mal School !? was heard from every side; and the next Sabbath we began 
to worship in Normal School. : 

“Then Brother Lewis began to talk about a home of our own, and 
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to ask us to bring our offerings. He thought then we should buy a lot 
and build, and he wanted each of us to have a brick. He said we had a 
million friends at the North, and he could not tell what they would do, 
but we must do all we could for ourselves first; then he said if we would 
hold on to his hand, he would hold on to the Church and the Church 
would hold on to God, and we should have a church of our own.” 

Sister Dunbar says:—‘‘He showed us so plain that if we made the ef- 
fort the Lord would help us, that I put down $5 00. During the war my 
old mistress gave Kitty and me a paper to go anywhere and nurse; and 
what she exactedI paid her. Ihad sewed ten dollars in gold in my 
clothes and had carried it around all through the war. One day I called 
my girl Bet, and says I to her, ‘Do you see these here? Well, these is to 
bury me.’ But when Brother Lewis said we could bring.a little ata 
time and it should be put to our names, I concluded to give not five, but 
twenty-five dollars. I sold a new dress and got five dollars, and often by 
three o’clock in the morning I would be up earning something to putin. 
Just at this time Iwas called out of the city, and was afraid they’d need 
to pay for the church before I got back; so I told Bet that I’d leave the 
burying to God, that money was no longer mine. I carried the ten dol- 
lars, and it lacked three of the amount, but they told me it being gold 
was equal to that amount. When I came back I found them in possession 
of the church. Brother Lewis laughed at me and said, ‘Oh Sister Dun- 
bar, you thought you should die before the church was paid for.’ ” 

A few lines from Rev. Dr. Norton will give the aspect of things to a 
visitor at that time:—‘We have but one minister in this field and he has 
the oversight of all the work in and around Charleston. He has on his 
list 8000 members, and the number is daily increasing, for he has two 
protracted meetings attended with great power. His pastoral labors, 
aside from preaching, are immense. They all look to him as their shep- 
herd, and the numerous calls are enough to break down any man of or- 
dinary strength.” 

The next letter from Mr. Lewis seems to ring with shouts of praise: 
“Nov. 30th, 1865. This has been the grandest month that Methodism 
ever knew. Glory to God in the highest! $1.000.000 for missions! God 

is giving us many souls here. We have every night three rows around 
the altar. We have had two meetings to raise money for church accom- 
modations, and with-all the poverty of the people, have raised $5.000. 
They wept and shouted for joy when they heard the mission committee 
would aid them to the amount of $15.000. They say-they will not receive 
it till they have raised $10.000 to put with it, ,, They believe their Fast- 
day has had much to do with the favorable aspect of their church af- 
fairs.” . ' + 

Mr. Lewis had for some time been pleading fora helper; and as 
Bishop Baker and Dr. Harris (having paid the mission a visit) reported 
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to the committe the great need, the Bishop was empowered to appoint 
an assistant. This was Rev. Alonzo Webster of Vermont, whom he com- 
missioned to care for the churches in Charleston, while Mr. Lewis as pre- 
siding elder, was able to press vut into the destitute regions, as his soul 
longed to do, and to strengthen the points already established in Florida. 

A letter from Dr. Webster soon after his arrival says: ‘‘It has been 
my good fortune to find quarters in the family of Brother Lewis, who 
has been doing a work here which skilful planning and abundant labor- 
ing, connected with God’s blessing, could alone accomplish.” 

An interesting occurrence took place at Old Bethel, an account of 
which, furnished by Mr. Moore, a Southern gentleman, is here given: 

‘“‘An evening service had been appointed and Rev, Mr. Lewis was to 
preach. A large crowd had collected and stood eutside for there was no 
light. The gas had been turned off by some designing person who would 
not only close the doors of the church militant against the black man, 
but the gates of Heaven if in their power. The time arrived, and with 
it the minister. But you can’t head off a Yankee. He is full of expedi- 
ents and the man for a crisis. Not at all disheartened by the awkward 
dilemma, Brother Lewis marched into the churchyard and called on the 
congregation to follow. Mounting a marble slab, he preached one of his 
most effective sermons from the text, ‘And when the King came in he 
found there a man who had not on a wedding garment.’- The weather 
was mild, though in January, and the moon shone out upon the impres- 
sive scene. The emissaries of Satan were thwarted in their wicked aim, 
for the Lord had hung out a great light in the heavens which their malice 
could not reach, and for which we were not indebted to the gas compa- 
ny. We doubtless had a more profitable meeting than if the incident 
Hee NOt occurred. So the Lord often makes the wrath of man to praise 

im.”’ 

Our theological school was by this time a fixed fact, and had a local 
habitation andaname. In honor of our venerable and beloved Bishop, 
it had been christened Baker Theological Institute. 

A great event in this struggling enterprise was the first Annual Con- 
ference, which took place on April 2d, 1866, Bishop Baker attending, 2c- 
companied by Father Claflin. It was of course highly necessary that cer 
tain colored brethren who had been able exhorters in times past, should 
be ordained Deacons. A list of these names was sent to the New Eng- 
land Conference, and about the time the Bishop arrived a telegram came, 
saying that these brethren had been duly elected to deacon’s orders.— 
Thus while Bishop Slmpson was ordaining on the Sabbath in Springfield, 
men who had been elected by the same Conference were being ordained 
here by Bishop Baker. This illustrates the triumphs over time and 
space. The candidates, five in numLer, bore the shades known as white, 
colored and black; yet they stood side by side and kneeled at the same 
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altar, feeling that they were one in Christ. Such a picture in real life 
was never before seen in this part of the country. 

The ordination took place in Zion Church, Charleston, after a ser- 
mon by the Bishop. Samuel Weston, Wm. J. Cole, Joseph A. Sasportas, 
Henry D. Owens, Francis Smith and William O. Weston were the persons 
ordained. Wm. J. Cole was subseqently ordained an Elder, aud two oth- 
er persons, on Tuesday, were ordained Deacons. 

On Monday, at the call of the Bishop, the missionaries of the South- 
ern Department were called together for consultation, and, after the 
subject had been fully convassed, the Bishop organized a Conference, 
embracing in its geographical circuits the States of South Carolina, East- 
ern Georgia and Florida, to be known as the South Carolina Mission Con- 
ference. At the conclusion of the Conference on Tuesday evening the 
following appointments were announced : 

CHARLESTON DISTRICT.—T. WILLARD LEWIS, P. E. 

Charleston, Alonzo Webster; one to be supplied. 

Sommerville Circuit, Joseph A, Sasportas. 

Wadmalaw and John’s Islands, Henry D. Owens. 

Edisto and Jenosree Islands, Francis Smith. 

Orangeburg Circutt, Thomas Phillips. 

Columbia Circuit, To be supplied. 

Camden Circuit, William J. Cole. 

Sumpter, To be supplied. 

Darlington, To be supplied. 

Fiorence. ‘To be supplied. 

Cheraw, ‘To be supplied. 

Beaufort. Wm. J. E. Fripp. 

Lady’s and St. Helena Islands, To be supplied. 

Hilton Head and Mithellville. To be supplied. 


Mansfield French. Chaplain in the army and member of Beaufort Quarterly Con- 
ference. 


FLORIDA DISTRICT,—DUDLEY P. LEWIS, P.E. 


‘ Jacksonville, To be supplied. 

Fernandina, Joseph C. Rmersou. 

bt. Augustine, To be supplied. F 
New Smyrna, To be supplied. 

Lake City, To bp supplied. 

Gainesville, ‘To be supplied. 

Tallahassee, To be supplied. 

Apalachicola, Tu bo supplied. 


In thus becoming a Conference we were cut from our northern moor- 
ings and adrift upon southern waters, with our motto,—‘‘God and Equal 
Rights,”’—nailed to the mast-head. Weare toiling—rowing against head 
winds, but with our Great Captain on board, we look for a successful 
_ voyage. 

It will be remembered that from the time the colored people were 
ejected from Trinity, Mr. Lewis started a subscription for a prospective 
ehurch home. About the time of this first Conference, it was intimated 
that one of the Baptist congregations, unable to sustain preaching, were 
thinking of selling their church. It was located on one of the best 
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Streets in the centre of the city; a large, fine looking brick edifice, with 
a chapel and yard atits side. At once it seemed to Mr. Lewis that this 
was just the anchorage needed for the intelligent colored people of the 
city, and a sort of radiating point for the entire Conference. ‘The trus- 
tees ofthe church were waited upon and they named as their lowest price 
—$20.000, thought it cost $40,000. No sooner was it noised abroad that 
the Baptists were going to sell their church to the ‘‘niggers’’ and let 
them into the best part of the city, there was such a buzzing and perse- 
cution brought to bear upon them, that they at once withdrew their of- 
fer; but being made before witnesses, they did not find it easy to with- 
draw, and seeing they were to be held to their bargain, they cast about 
to make the terms so difficult that they could notlemet; for although 
they wanted to sell, they hardly had moral courage to meet the social 
consequences. They then required the payment to be made in gold,— 
considering it quite certain that $20.000 in gold could not at that time of 
poverty be procured,—much less could missionaries of colored people 
command it. To make the thing more impossible, they limited the time 
of payment toa certain day very near at hand. If the gold was not ten- 
dered at the moment specified, the bargain was to be null and void. 

This Shylock ultimatum presented a dilemma indeed, which to more 
easily daunted spirits would seem fatal. ‘The Conference was now in 
Session, and the feeling of all concerned, not excepting Bishop Baker and 
Father Clafin, can be better imagined than described. Conference was 
hurried through that the Bishop might hasten to New York and repre- 
Sent the case to the committee, and secure if possible a loan of $5.000 in 
addition to the $15.000 promised the colored people. 

Father Claflin 1emained in the family of Mr. Lewis, and while 
those anxious days and nights were passing, almost incessant prayer 
Was going up from this household, and from that multitude of God’s 
Poor. The draft for $20.000 in gold on the Missionary Society of the M. 
E. Church soon came; but this would not answer the purpose. The s0- 
ciety was wholly ignored by the trustees and banks, and an equivulent in 
steenbacks refused. ‘Thare were now but three or four days to the al- 
lotted time for payment. There was but one hope left. During the time 
that Mr. Lewis ministered to the whites, a few fast friends were made 
among the wealthy and influential class who were above the influences of 
‘intimidation. To one of these—a broker, My. Lewis now turned. He 
knew his name was sufficient for the amount if his kind feeling could 
be enlisted in this emergency; and tu his honor be it said; this was not 
wanting. He telegraphed for the gold to be sent with urgent haste. 
The day arrived, but the gold had not yet come. The cJock on St. Mitch- 
ell’s was pointing to the hour hefore the dreaded moment, as Mr. Lewis 
and Dr. Webster were pacing the sidewalk in front of the express office. | 
Just then the express wagon drove up, andit was passed from lip to lip 
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that a little wooden box in it was full of gold! By tnis time the curios- 
ty of Broad St. was on the qui vive. So much gold had not been seen 
for many a day, and could “these niggers” get it? 1t was within the last 
half hour of the time. Tbe gold was sent to Mr. Williams, and only his 
name or himself could procure it from the express office. Mr. Williams 
is providentially across the street and hisnameis given. The gold is se- 
cured, and a powerful black man takes it upon his shoulders, and follow- 
ed by Mr. Lewis and Dr. Webster, marched across to the designated place 
before the eyes of a curious crowd; and at just fifteen minutes before 
the pointer on the clock reached the last moment of permitted time, the 
gold was tendered and the deed claimed. 

Thus was consummated an enterprise which brought joy to multi- 
tudes destitute of a Sabbath home. ‘Thus was a monument secured to 
the tact and determination of those who were active init, and to the 
faithfulness of that God who answers prayer. And upon the hearts of 
those who watched and prayed while this struggle was going on, as well 
as upon the beautiful marble which has been erected within it, will ever 
be written: “In memoriam. ‘To our beloved Pastor.” 

. The generosity of Northern friends, too, should not be forgotten; 
chief among whom was Mr. C.C.North of N.Y. who contributed $1000 as 
a gift, who has ever shown himself the friend of the Freedman, and 
who in particular, was interested in this part of the work among them. 

Atthe dedication shortly after, at the suggestion of A. Middleton, 
this church was christened the ‘‘Centennary M.E.Church of Charleston.”’ 
The house was crowded to excess by an overflowing congregation, inclu- 
ding many white friends, several clergymen, and a number of military 
officers invited to be present. Among the latter were Major General Dev- 
ens and Major General R. K. Scott, Assistant Commissioner of Freedmen. 
The platform was occupied by the officiating clergy and the colored trus- 
tees of the church. The exercises were opened with a thanksgiving an- 
them composed by the colored members, and sung by the choir. Rev. T. 
W. Lewis read the opening Scripture lesson and the eighty-fourth Psalm 
which was followed by the opening prayer by Rey. Mr. French. Rev. C. 
H. Corey read the second lesson from the eighth chapter of Deuterono- 
my, after which the 175th hymn was sung. Rev. Dr. Webster, pastor of 
the church, then delivered an able discourse from Luke vii: 5. Mr. Lew- 
is, agent in the purchase of the church, made a brief address and pre- 
sented the keys to the trustees. In doing this he took occasion to speak 
of the kindness and liberality of their Baptist brethren, who had given 
them this fine temple at the low price of $20.000, with expressions of 
their good will and kindest wishes to the colored congregation. They 
were also indebted to many benevolent white friends in Charleston, and 
others. Charles Holloway, in accepting the keys, made a very neat and 
appropriate reply, saying in conclusion, that their feelings could be bet- 
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ter told in the language of Paul: ‘‘Now, therefore, we are no more aliens 
and strangers, but fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household 
of God.”” Rev. Mr. French read a financial statement and made a strong < 
appeal. A collection and subscription was taken up which amounted to 
over a.thousand dollars and more than paid the temporary loan. . An an- 
them was sung, | rayer was offered by Samuel Weston and the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by Chaplain E. W. Jones. 

After the dedication, Mr. Lewis gladly started out on his tour of 
planting and watering the churches. He wrote first from Camden where 
there was another church just ready for dedication, with six or seven 
hundred members. Then trom Orangeburg, which station was ‘under 
the care of my ‘black Boanergis,’ Tom Phillips.” This was one of the 
old plantation style of preachers who had always been respected and 
looked up to by his sable brethren. He caught some idea of books when 
he used to wait on ‘‘young massa’? back and forth from school; and he 
caught something not quite so pleasant several times when he lingered 
around in the entry to hear them read and spell. He used to tease his 
young master to ‘“Jarn’”’ him, and in one way and another had mastered . 
a few easy chapters in the Bible anda few common hymns, when Mr. 
Lewis found him and set him his first copy in writing in his old master’s 
account book, Tom would work hard on it with his stiff fingers, and 
by the time Mr. Lewis would come round again would be ready for more: 
and in this way he learned to write a very legible hand. 

Orangeburg ways a place of more than common business to North- 
ern people. At one timeaplan was laid to burn the school-house 
where Mr. Lewis was holding a series of meetings; but this caused more 
consternation among the whites than the blacks, and a meeting was cal- 
led to remonstrate with the rash young men. ‘‘Don’t you see,’”’ said the 
fathers, “these niggers have only that one cheap building while all the 


‘Test are ours 2? They had heard, too, from ‘‘those niggers” that there 


were two parties that could light the torch; and they deemed it not best 
to venture the experiment. Thus were the churches and school houses 
ot the poor insured throughout the state. At another time when Tom 
went to meet Mr. Lewis at the depot and was just walking away with 
him, one of the aristocrats pulled Tom by the sleeve and said ‘‘Who is 
that white man with the valise 9’ ‘‘“That’s my Presiding Elder, Mr. 
Lewis,” said Tom. “Oh murder,” said he, ‘‘I’d rather see the devil com- 
ing than that man! Tom told Mr. Lewis what was said, and the next 
day he was accosted by the same man again. ‘‘Did you tell him what I 
said, Tom? What did hesay ?”’ “‘Well, he said that was not at all 
strange, for people always rather see their own relatives than strangers.’? 
Even his enemies sometimes secretly enjoyed his wit, and Mr. 
Lewis early found that a perfectly fearless air and speech were safest. 
He next wrote from Florence: ‘‘The military have turned over, 
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through Chaplain Whittemore, the rebel barracks. They will be a great 
eift to this part of the state, as they can easily be taken down and re- 
moved. I purchased a lot of the railroad company, and the brethren 
moved one of them without taking it down, white-washed it inside and 
out, seated it, and a palace would not have made us happier. I held 
meetings near to the place where 14.000 Union prisoners were held in 
stockade, and where our martyred dead lie buried. In Barnwell last 
Sabbath, I held Quarterly Conference, and for the first time since I came 
south, had personal violence threatened me.”’ 

Mr. Lewis wrote an account of this to the military commandant at 
Charleston, which we subjoin: 

Major General Devens :— ; s 

Sir:—I have the honor to'submit to you the following statement. In 
pursuance of my duties as ‘Missionary in charge of the M. E. missions in 
South Carolina, I held service in Barnwell District last Sabbath. I 
preached in open air to about 506 people, mostly freedmen, from the text 
—“Stand fast in the faith. Quit you like men.” Texhorted them to 
steadfastness in religious truth and righteousness; and I assured them 
that by their industry, honesty and politeness, they would best work out 
the problem of their freedom. Also, that having the fruits of their own 
labor, they would be expected to improve their homes, establish schools 
and churches for themselves, and that their friends both north and south 
would help them. I said nothing in my address to offend any candid 
Southerner, and as proof of this I will state that Mr. Christophcr Smith, 
an intelligent white man, took my hand at the close of the service and 
thanked me, saying—‘'I endorse every word you have said. It is just the 
advice the people need; and he invited me to his home and urged me 
to come again. 

After the sermon I baptized eighty-four persons, and administered 
the Sacrament to two hundred, and at four o’clock the congregation dis- 
persed to their homes in a quiet and orderly manner. 1 preached at 
night to a small congregation of colored people ona plantation, who be- 
haved with the utmost propriety. y A ih: 

On Monday morning I went to the Midway Station to take the cars 
tor my home, in Charleston, I saw as I approached, a motly crowd near 
the track whom 1 took to be Confederate soldiers. Many of them had 
revolvers hanging to leathern belts, and anumber of saddled horses were 
hitched to trees in the vicinity. As there was no depot, I walked across 
the track to the shade of an oak, some twenty rods from the company, 
to await the arrivial of the train. In a few minutes ‘two men whom I 
afterward learned to be Wm. Gilmore Simmes Jr., and Daniel Rowe, left 
their company and came toward me. AS they approached me, I said— 
“Good morning. gentlemen,’’ Simmes replied, “Perhaps so,” or some- 

‘no of that import. He then said, \ 
pHing Are you ae d——d Yankee preacher who harrangned the niggers 
here yesterday ?” T replied, 

Tam a minister of the Gospel, 
terday.” ! 

“T demand your authority.” 


and held religious services here yes- 


ished, and if that of Gen. Sickles or 


ITashed what authority they w! 


Devens Wools eg ne rephee all of the Yankee nest. I have 


“D—n Sickles and Devens an 
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fought them for four years and I want to fight them four years longer.”’ 

I told him we ought to appeal to the civil or military authorities to 
have our grievances redressed. He replied, 

“We make and execute our own laws on Yankees here. You have 
boasted of toleration and Yankee safety here in the South, but I’ll teach 
you a different lesson, and that Yankee teachers or preachers will be 
hung to the first tree if they dare come into this district.” Iasked, 

Are you nota Union man, and do you not accept the situation ?”’ 
Simmes reblied, 

_‘Lam a Johnson Union man, which means white man’s country, and 
death to every d—d nigger worshipper.”’ 

Both Simmes and Rowe used many other threats of violence and 

much insulting language, evidently awaiting some word or gesture from 
me to commence personal violence. During this conversation, Abram 
Middleton, a colored man who had accompanied _me from Charleston, 
walked towards me. When about three yards off, Rowe said, . 
-_ “Go back! you d—d black rascal, or I’ll blow your brains out!’ at 
the same time drawing a revolver from his belt and aiming it at Albram’s 
head. Abram halted and was turning away, when Rowe jum ed and 
struck at his’ head with the pistol, but Abram dodged, warded off the 
blow and stood off at a distance with some other men. Simmes stood by, 
keeping his hand near his breast pocket and his eye on me during this 
unprovoked outrage. After this a man named Thos. Marton, of Charles- 
ton, came toward me from the crowd, and said, . WM 

“You ought to have your throat cut on the spot, and I will do it if 
any one will help me.” He said he could hardly heep his hands off me, 
and Swore vengeance if ever I returned there. Much more was said of a 
like nature. I endeavored to keep cool and self-possessed, saying noth- 
ing that could increase their atts and I got aboard the train without 
personal injury. . Very Respectfully, 

T. W. LEwIis. 


Gen. Devens at once ordered the arrest of these men, and Simmes 


and Rowe were soon in Charleston jail. The fathers of these two young. 


men, first-class Southern aristocrats--one quite a noted writer, came and 
begged hard that they might be saved the dishonor of sleeping in the 
Jail. But Gen. Devens was inexorable; and though tbe law did not per- 
Tye the military to take cognizance of outrages except on colored people, 
Gen. Devens required a written apology to Mr. Lewis, in which they 
pledged themselves never again to interfere with him or any other per- 
Son sent into their neighborhood for religious or educational purposes. 
The next morning he appeared in court and petitioned for their release. 
Some time after, violence was again proposed upon Mr. Lewis in the re- 
gion where these men were, and they indignantly replied that no one 
should touch him where they were, for he was a gentleman. 

In speaking of this mob to his personal friends, Mr. Lewis would 
say that it was his trust in God and his Yankee wit that saved him. Sev- 
eral times he made these wicked men, full of venom as they were, laugh 
aloud, and as he stepped aboard the train, they would swear at each oth- 
er because none had dared attack him. When he took his seat and the 
car had started, then came his time of trembling. He was unnerved at 
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the thought of what he had escaped from, yet encouraged to trust in his 
Father’s care. 

The ensuing summer, Mr. Lewis and Dr. Webster, being at the North, 
a reception was given them at Grace Church, Boston, over which Bishop 
Baker presided. Among’ other things, Mr. Lewis said, the only way to 
establish loyal Methodism in the South was to ignore caste and color. If 
the Southerners had done nothing more to elevate the colored race, they 
had given their blood. They had twenty students in their Theological 
Institute and some of them were very closely related to prominent Reb- 
els. Hesaid they were aware if they went back, they carried their lives 
in their hand, but that he wanted no more glorious death than should 
meet him battling for the right. 

In another meeting, he said that in the last six months he had start- 
ed fourteen new circuits and forty preaching places. When the Blacks 
heard that a Yankee preacher was at hand, it was circulated like a slow 
telegraph, and not-so slow either. The Quarterly meeting was held 
around a camp-fire. Moss was collected, which served for carpets and 
cushions. The effect of their singing could not be described. At the 
Loye-feasts they would come with baskets filled with corn-cake cut in 
convenient strips, the piece being always taken and held in the left hand. 
Ata signal from Tom Phillips, ageneral breaking of the bread ensued 
and pledges given. Mr. Lewis stated that his labors were limited to 
preaching, for in exhortation, Tom Phillips could throw him altogether 
in the shade; and when Joe Stopes got up,it seemed as if a cataract had 
broken loose. At the conclusion of the meetings the Blacks were always 
in terror for his safety; but he managed to “slope” out, and taking an 
angle here and there, at length atrived at a resting place, he would lie 
down, wrapped in his army coat, and commend himself to the care of 
Providence,—Tom, Joe or January standing guard. 

Soon after this, however, poor Tom had to pay the penalty of being 
a “nigger of influence.” A band of roughs entered the cabin and while 
they held their pistols to his breast, pounded him and rifled his pockets. 
This they did, they said, ‘‘because he was a leading nigger and belonged 
to a Yankee abolition church.’”’ Badly as they mauled him, he made his 
appearance the next day—Sunday, and gave anaccount of it. There 
was great excitement, and the colored men armed themselves. It was 
thought they would attack Mr. Lewis that night, but a brother guided 
him by a circuitous route to his cabin, where he camped, soldier-like, 
before a blazing fire, watched the stars through the roof and tried to feel 
safe with God, and within hailing distance of a score who would awake 
to his defence if necessary. 

Monday night he found himself at the burned capitol city, wending 
his way through the ruins to the home of his humble friend, Ned Ar- 
thur.—But we quote from his own account: ‘‘A cordial greeting, a slice 
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of cold hominy, and Iam off to the night session of the freedmen’s 
schools. I give them what encouragement I can, and then back to Ned’s 
and talk like a woman till midnight. After singing and prayer, your 
humble servant might have been seen stretched on an antique lounge be- 
fore the fire, enjoying a good sleep. 

“At five a motherly voice awakens me with ‘Your coffee is ready.’ 
adding to ita sausage and a blessing. I am upand away trying to resign 
myself toa long day’s ride to Greenville. The ride is tedious. I must 
enliven it. A pompous secesh lawyer is infront of me. I Lait him with 
a ‘Yankee apple.’ We get into conversation anda half dozen seedy 
planters lean over to listen. |. When he talks they smile and nod assent 
haughtily. When I reply they chew their quids vigorously and eject the 
juice violently. Thus by turns is our audience affected. 

‘At dark I am met at Greenville by a delegation of the brethren, and 
conducted to the cheerful, carpeted cottage of Sister Bulkley, and am 
welcomed by a lady as graceful and refined as though her complexion 
was not ashade darker than that of her aristocratic neighbors. Sucha 
sweet little room with its blazing fire; its white counterpane and frilled 
Pillows does not often greet a poor missionary in this country. I am the 
first Yankee preacher since the rebellion.”’ 

In another letter he writes:—‘‘This southern field, in spite of all its 
hardships and privations, isa glorious one. We know God smiles by the 
outpouring of His Spirit. I have just returned from a four days’ meet- 
ing on Goose Creek where we had two hundred seekers and seventy-five 
professed conversions. I have never seen such religious interest as there 
is now. At Florence last week, one hundred andten came forward for 
prayers, and at least one-fourth rejoiced in forgiven sin. Brother Wel- 
ster and myself hope to start a live paper in Charleston soon, Brother 
Lee Claflin has given us a press.” 

In the spring of 1867 the second Conference in South Carolina was 
held at which time twenty deacons and four elders were ordained, and 
the report given of an increase in members from 3000 to 9000. Mr Lewis 
mourns at this time the cutting down of the missionary appropriations, 
the year before having been the centennary year. He turns in his emer- 
seney to Father Claflin and writes “They have cut us down one-half 
and Thad started so many building enterprises and preaching places, 
that it embarasses me much. Then nothing is to be given to educate 
young men forthe ministry, and you know unless we can feed the 
students they must leave; for they could not find enough in the city to 
do to earn their board, if they were to work all the time, and the famine 
up country is beyond description. I have just returned from Kingstree 
where they burned the jail. The jailor let out the white men but would 
not let out the colored until twenty-two were burned to death. When I 
arrived, their bodies were in the smouldering embers. 
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“The sudden news has just reached me of the death of my dear old 
mother. Pressed with the duties and cares which burden my heart and 
brain, and the absence of my family, this bereavement seems almost too 
much.to be borne; but the Lord is my refuge and strength—my present 
help in trouble.” 

While living in Beaufort, his only son met with an accident which 
proved fearfully disastrous, and his life was dispaired of. With the 
hope of improvement in change, Mrs. Lewis took the boy and went 
North, and for nearly two years, in addition to the care of all the church- 
es, the anxiety for dear ones far away, lay heavy on his heart. An ex- 
tract from a letter to his invalid child shows somethiug of his heart at 
this time : 


“Three weeks ago as you sat on your bed at Baker Institute, I kissed — 


your pale lips as you put your arms about my neck, and we said ‘good 
bye,’ I prayed God then to bless you and your good mother, and bring 
you on your long journey, and make the northern climate a blessing to 
you. Since that hour I have not forgotten day and night to offer the 
same prayer; and oh! I know God can hear though we are far separated, 
I feel very lonely when I go back to Charleston, and your little dog, Su- 
sie, hangs her ears and tail down and looks sad. You and mother 
have read how a mob met me and threatened to hang me; but I escaped 
almost miraculously without harm. Now I think this was becouse God 
heard your’s and mothe1’s prayers. I hope you will keep praying more. 
earnestly, for you see God hears. Now. my little son, be patient, hope 
good things, and cheer up your mother’s heart; and may God restore 
you to your father.” 

We continue to copy from letters to his family and to Father Claflin, 
and if they should seem frequently to refer to his hardships and priva- 
tions, it will be for the very reason that they were referred to no where 
else. As one has truly said, who was much with him, “He put on no 
martyr airs,” yet he was a man who needed sympathy. 

Under date of June, 1866, he writes to his wife and son from Wad- 
malaw Island as follows: 

“J landed on the other side of this island Friday night, having come 
thirty miles in a small row-boat and then fourteen to where Brother Qw- 
ens lives. I preached that night to fifty colored people, by torch-light, 
in the yard, and we had a solemn meeting. This being over, I sought the 
best place to sleep'I could find, feeling weary and homesick, and with 
nothing but a piece of canvas under me, in an old dilapidated overseer’s 
house, amid mosqiitoes and fleas, I laid myself down, trying to thank 
God and take courage. Morning cameto my reliefatlast. Sister Owens 
brought in a piece of ‘hog’ and some ‘hominy’ on a plate, and a gourd 
shell of water. I thanked her. said grace and disposed of it. Brother 
Owens called the people who had not gone to the field, and I read the for_ 
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ty-first chapter of Isaiah. They sang ‘Nobody knows the trouble I see,’ 
and we kneeeled in prayer beneath a Bay tree in the yard. There being 
no conveyance, Brother O. took my valise on a stick across his shoulder 
and we started on our line of fourteen miles march, hot sand beneath 
and a blazing sun overhead, sweating and sweltering for five hours. At 
two o’clock I entered the village which consists of about a dozen secesh 
mansions, and the usual complement of squalid negro cabins aud two 
‘lord’s barns.’ Sister Sharp was expecting me, but oceanwise. She was 
very kind, and seeing my sweaty and dusty condition, went to a room 
where she had some clothing sent from the North for the freedmen, and 
fitted me out with a dry and clean suit. After enjoying an ablution, 
didn’t I feel civilized once more ? 

“Sisters Sharp and Schofield have a fine school here and are earnest 
workers. One goes three miles to hold a session on a plantation every 
day. I preached three times Sunday toa crowd of people and held Quar- 
terly Conference. Mondy I was busy getting a barrack moved for school 
and church purposes. The school is one of the best. Southern blood 
and Yankee teachers will work wonders in elevating the colored race, 
and there is a@ good decoction of the former here. Over twenty sets of 
living features testify for old Joe Whaley. Don’t they hate Yankee 
eyes? Itis very hot—thermometer day and night over 90°, and the 
Mosquitoes pitch in with a wild relish; and the fleas, black as they are, 
insist upon being on the same ‘foot’n,’ and the nip of it is, they carry the 
day and night too. Iam well except my head rises « story or two, espec- 
ially here on the Island. If you both were well, I would not go North, 
but as itis, lam hurrying up to get through, This Brother Owens is a 
slow coach and if he don’t put alittle pious pepper in his boots, I will not 
employ him.’’ 

Much more might be said about this same Brother Owens and the 
way he vexed the righteous soul of his long-sufferig Presiding Elder,— 
and he was but one of a class; yet this need not reflect upon the majority 

- Of good brethren who tried to do their duty. ’ 

We will give an incident from Miss Sharp’s recollections :—Mr. Lewis 
had arranged with Brother Owens to meet him at the boat with a horse 
and wagon. When he arrived he found that Owens had a companion 
there with a shaky looking craft, and a horse that seemed to need draw-\ 
ing himself. Ag Mr. Lewis was about to risk himself in the cart he was 
informed that his ride would cost him five dollars! Indignant at the ex- 
orbitant demand, Mr. Lewis walked, as he said in his letter, five long 
hours, at the risk of a fever at that unhealthy season. Owens’ slowness 
was most striking on the Sabbath, when as Mr. Lewis and the teachers 
were returning from church after preaching, where Owens was pastor in 
charge, they met him and a class-leader just starting out. When asked 
about it they replied that it rained some and they had no idea he would 
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come out; besides they were surprised to see how quickly the morning 
had passed. Mr. Lewis often threatened to crop this man from his list 
of helpers, but for a certain ability that he had, he was borne with. But 
the climax of his experience was reached when he went and joined the 
Africans, because he could not have his salary before it was due; and he 
was ordained in the very coat that Mr. Lewis in pity had transferred 
from his own back to that of his poorer brother. 

Much of course might be said of the trying circumstances in which 
Mr. Lewis was often placed by the failings of the colored people them- 
selves, hut as he always strove to cover their failings, we would use the 
same mantle of charity, believing that to every such one, the remem- 
brance of haying added burdens to bear down those faithful shoulders, 
will be pain enough without further reproach. 

Speaking of other meetings that season ue says: .“‘I addressed a 
vast crowd at Florence and held two meetings. Should not but one, only 
the ‘secesh’ made such threats that I could not well leave till I had done 
justice to the subject. Went four miles at 11 o’clock at night in a rick- 
ety cart, drank acup of pea coffee and went to a hammocky bed to fight 
with swamp mosquitoes all night. Forgot to take my head-net and they 
took advantage of it. Where’s Southern honor? Preached to about six 
hundred people under the trees and administered the Sacrament,—all 
kneeling on the ground. Then went and preached in a large old church 
offered me by the Southerners, to about one thousand, black, white and 
all the shades between. About fifty came into the prayer circle as seek- 
ers. Iam well and try to be brave. You, too, must improve and enjoy 
life, while I look after the Rebels, for with all my trials, I must say that 
I rather enjoy it.’ 

Again he writes to his wife, June 13, 1867: “‘Last Saturday I went to 
organize a church at Cannan X Roads. A white man agreed to meet me 
but the threat of some of his ignorant neighbors deterred him, and I got 
off the cars just at night, and had four miles of woods and creeks be- 
tween me and the X Roads. I asked the squash-colored depot master to 
give me the direction, and with his legs braced like a milking stool, he 
ran one hand into his trousers pocket up to his elbow, took out his pipe 
with the other, spit and said, 

“Pears like your’e not ’quainted in these diggins.”’ 

[said ‘Pears like you were born and raised here.”’ 

“Yah.” 

“Then will you be so kind as to point out the direction to Cannan X 
Roads ?”’ 

I finally got him to point to the opening in the woods with his long 
bony finger-—‘‘Dat ’er way’ll bring ye long de cose, but ye’ll ha’ a right 
smart chance o’ water fo’ ye git to yer bluff.” 

I thought by his description matters looked pretty dubious; but as 
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faint heart never wins, I started with valise and umbrella in hand, and 
like Abram, went out knowing not whither. I walked about a mile, and 
Just as the darkness was coming on, heard in the distance, floating in 
joyful cadence on the night air—*‘Can’t stay behind, my Lord; can’t stay 
behind.” Did not I feel a satisfaction? It was two stalwart friends, of 
Union color, in a huge plantation wagon drawn by two mules. I hailed 
them and they took me in, shared their cold ham and hominy cake with 
me, and got out and dipped water with a gourd toslake my thirst. They 
were going within a mile of Cannan Church. They said notice had been 
circulated that the ‘Deciding Elder’’ would be there, and that Mr. 
was to have met me; but they could guess why he did not. They thanked 
God ever so many times that they had saved me from being lost in ‘‘de 
woods.”? When I arrived, they fixed mea nice bed on the cabin floor, 
where you might have see your poorer half composing himself with 
those beautiful words, ‘‘So he giveth his beloved sleep.’”? Sunday morn- 
ing Iam up by daylight and accompanied by my Simon (not Najus) I am 
off to Love-feast. Before I can see the church through the woods, their 
Song greets my ear, “Let us walkin the Light.” Whata Love-feast! 
Preached toa multitude, but in the afternoon under an oak because the 
Church is too small. 
A planter invited me home tu share his hospitalities and I accepted. 
His wife treated me very kindly, but his beautiful(?)daughters would not 
sit at the table to eat hog and -hominy, or stay in the room with me, 
though the old man went out to them on the verandah and used what 
persuasive powers he could. But when Monday morning came I got out 
my stereoscope and pictures and explained the wonders to the old 
folks and the colored cook.—Will you believe it—their curiosity 50 ; 
wrought upon them that one of them came in, asked the privilege of 
‘takin’ a see,”and I said most certainly, with the greatest pleasure, and 
I took particular pains to make my description as eloquent as possible. 
When the time came to go to the depot the mule was saddled and noth- 
ing would do but I must ride. One of the girls slyly reminded ‘the old 
man thathe must ask me to come again, which he did. I rode off in 
Stately style with Brother Sancho by my side to take the mule back. 
He talked all the way of his joy at the coming of the John Wesley min- 
ister and the forming of the old Church. In time at the depot, and soon 
in my room at Baker Institute, washing like a duck.” 

In Nov. 1867, he writes again. ‘Just in from another tour. Tired 
and have a sore-throat from so much exposure and speaking. Nine 
nights out of thirteen I slept where I could study astronomy through the 
roof and sides of the cabin. There is greater poverty and distress than 
last year. The Rebels are bitter and bold from northern elections. They 
say they will soon have the power, then woe to the Yankees and Niggers. 

“I was at Barnwell last Sabbath and had a great time. Several of my 
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mobbish friends were at the meeting and behaved most respectfully.— 
Ore of them asked me home with him. Would you trust them so soon ? 
Thad engaged to go with Brother Smith and did so. How much would 
I give to see you this lonely night. It is hard for me to be pressed with 
so many responsibilities and have no family and no domestic altar; but 
for you two, I am willing if it must be so.” 

He planned for them both to return in the Fall, but neither were 
able. He said in view of it: “I will not allow my feelings to weigh in 
this matter, nor must we giye way to discouragement, if it is God’s or- 
der, but must endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus.”’ 

After returning from one of his tours and finding a good many letters 
of complaint, and things out of joint generally, he relieves his mind by 
writing it all down, but repents as soon as itis done: “Came in from a 
three weeks’ tour.—found one of my teachers here in trouble; another 
writes her affairs are all askew, and sends me a power of attorney to at- 
tend to them. Brother is out of office and out of pay. My breth- 
ren,some of them in high dudgeon over Question 21 in my trial catechism. 
Brother S. in debt and shall be ruined if I don’t advance money. Broth- 
er desires me to come and settle a difficulty in Beaufort. Another 
in a lawsuit about a horse and wants help. No help for Baker Institute. 
Missionary appropriations cut down, and little grace to do or bear.—Pray 
tor your husband.” 

Buta letter appears only a day after, running thus: “Iam sorry | 
cannot recall the blue letter I sent you yesterday, though it was true; 
but there are two sides to a fig leaf, and [must say that ‘there are few 
men and no women in the world as happy asI am. I don’t enjoy being 
a thousand miles away from my wife and son, but then we have a right 
smart chance at writing.” 

In the same letter was a little scrap cut from a newspaper with the 
story of the two buckets in the well ; one of which complained that no 
matter how full they came up, they always went back empty; but the 
other always thought that no matter how empty they came, they went 
back full. Under this last he wrote: ‘‘That’s the way Tlook at it.” And 
we think that all who knew him will say that this was strikingly the way 
he appeared to see things. 

After the Conference of 1868, he writes: “T feel as if a Bunyan’s 
pack were taken off my back. I could not sleep fora week. My mind 
would not come in and go to roost. Bishop Janes confessed that he did 
not expect to see such a showing ashe hadseen. We have increased 
6,500 in the year.” 

Writing to Father Claflin he says: “It is essential to our work to 
get some local habitation, and the Southerners are willing to sell at al- 
‘ most any price. If we can only get money enough to buy land and get 
boards and nails, the Freedmen will do the rest. We have built nine 
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such this season. We need from one to three hundred in a place. With 
all the poverty, the work is extending in all directions. I cannot des- 
cribe the distress I saw on my last tour. In m my places they are liter- 
ally dying for bread. I could build nice churches and secure fine loca- 
tions for every thousand dollars in hand on an average. Iam depending 
on you for five hundred in May and five hundred in June as you wrote. 
Do not forget me. Now is the golden opportunity. If ZJ should fall, I 
fear you would not do as much, and if you should die, I could not. They 
are calling for me in every direction. From fifty to two hundred come 
forward for prayers every Quarterly meeting. We are putting up arbors 
where we cannot have churches. Your impression of the starvation is 
more than true. I carry in my haversack my own rations, and often part 
With alla day before I go home. We think our new paper will have the 
clear ring to it. We shall not meddle with politics as such, but as faith- 
ful watchmen shall be free to rebuke sin in high places as well as low. 
We are in trouble about a place for our Institute. They have raised so 
much on ourrent, and we must have our training schools for preachers 
and teachers. We have now five or six who will do to go out at the end 
of the term. We have purchased a beautiful grove for Spring St. church, 
which was a resort for the Germans in slavery times and called ‘Tivoli 
Garden,’ The dance hall can easily be refitted and converted into a 
meeting house till we can build. Last Sabbath we dedicated a new thing 
we calla church, on Cooper River, ten miles out, and I walked the whole 
distance home.” 

Speaking of a dedication in Kingstree, he says: “From Friday at 
early dawn till Sunday at low twelve was one continious service of 
Preaching, praying and singing. The pine woods were made vocal by the 
Singing of hundreds who had walked many miles and camped around 
their light wood fires. Sunday, eight hundred were packed into the 
church and many more outside. The chairman of the trustees rose, and 
With a heart almost too full for utterance, said, ‘My beloved Deciding 
Elder, with prayerful heart, after long labor, we offer this building to the 
Lord Jehovah! and ask you to be so please to dedicate it to be a regular 
John Wesley church. Amen.’ 

“The malarious season is fairly upon us, but I have a month’s work. 
I must trust God and try to do it. 1 want to go North as the others have, 
but I cannot leave my enterprises half completed.” 

“He went North in August, to which we have already alluded, and 
was disappointed in not returning with his family. He writes Father 
Claflin, “The paper, the Institute, the mission work, together with anx- 
iety for my family, seem at times to crush me, but I hear the voice of the 
Master and I go cheerfully. The most happy and blessed are they who 


have the means and the opportunity of doing for Jesus. . We shall see 
it so by and by.” 
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When back at his post in the Fall, he writes: ‘I am glad you have 
made up your mind to co-operate with me, one hundred a month this 
year. My good B pues Pond is going to keep two hundred dollars for 
putting up shelters.’ 

In December he says: ‘‘I am just in from a trip of twenty-two days. 
Slept in a bed only eight nights. Three nights under a shed. Preached 
twenty-four times,—mostly in the open air. It was too cold nights to 
sleep much, but I came out all right.” 

In the Spring of 1868, he writes: ‘Iam distressed by hearing that 
my wife isin feeble health. Pray for me.” 

Again, ‘‘While in deep distress last Friday, fearing that ine Tivoli 
Garden and Baker Institute enterprises must fail, having just received a 
notice that $1500 would be due in a few days, my room also full of stu- 
dents—some in tears that no way could be devised for them to return,— 
your letter was handed me with an unexpected check of $150 from Bro. 
Wilbur Claflin and Alden. How it cheered my heart! God is better 
than all our anxious fears. I was then able to select four students for 
whom to apply a part, and the remainder we shall use as a lever to get 
our brethren to lift harder, and we think we can turn the corner. The 
Dr. and I think of buying a house where we can move the Institute and 
press and live. Iam elected to the General Conference in Chicago, 
but it is one of my most important months in the year, I feel as if Icould 
hardly leave to go. Am very anxious about my wife, but if she is no 
worse, I must return immediately here and work till July before I go 
North.” 

It may be here explained that the exact condition of his wife’s health 
had been carefully kept from him. She herself having the work so 
much at heart that she purposely refrained from telling him. Only nine 
days from the date of this last letter, the telegram comes.--‘‘Your wife 
is worse! She wants to see you once more. Hurry home.’’ His work is 
dropped; his brethren near at hand are sent in different directions to do 
it for him, and the fastest train North bears him to the spot where his 
dear one lies. | But what record can tell the agony of those days when 
it seemed the train never moved so slowly. We copy from a letter 
after the sad scene is over: “My precious wife fell asleep in Jesus 
yesterday, the holy Sablath, inthis same house where we commenced 
life together, fifteen years ago this month. I was permitted to see her 
in full senses, receive her parting blessing, and close her eyes in death. 
How dark is this dispensation of my Father! Ican only lean on Him 
who was acquainted with grief. I must leave my little son with his 
aunt and go now to Chicago.”’ 

He was also a delegate to the convention that nominated Grant for 
President. He writes, “If they do not remove Johnson we shall have 
bloody times in the South.” 
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In just one month he was writing again from his loved post of duty: 
“T arrived from Chicago Saturday, and the next Tuesday started on my 
tours. There is great excitement among the colored : eople. They fear 
the ‘Ku- Klux’ will take my life as they threaten it; but my life is in the 
care of my Lord. In Camden whereIwas, they murdered one and 
threatened others. I never knew so much threatening and violence as 
now. Ihave to travel long and lonely distances, and there seems to be 
4 special hatred against me, because I have organized so many churches 
and schools, and keep looking after them. Many of our preachers are 
much alarmed, but I tell them to hold on and not fly from the post of du- 
ty. Pray for us that our faith fail not.”’ 

Thus he went on through that hot and sickly Summer, plunging into 
new fields and strengthening old ones, regardless of the pestilence wast- 
ing at noon-day, or the masked destroyer stalking abroad at night, tho’ 
he was once laid low by the former and was guarded every night from 
the latter, till he found himself in August once more where law reigned 
and friends abounded—at the North. Then he took the rest it was im- 
Perative he should have, for two and a half months. And when on the 
twentieth of October he started back to his work, accompanied by a wife. 
he felt that he did so with the approval of his Heavenly Father, and all 
generous minded friends who knew the circumstances, even though it 
had not been a year since the death of one to whom none could say he 
was not tenderly attached. Friends whose advice he asked, knew that 
he would not have taken the step then had he remained at the North, 
but he felt that he could no longer bear up under all his trials and priva- 
tions without the cheering influence of ahome. And now that his little 
Son was able to return, he felt that he could not leave him behind. In- 
deed it would seem that no heart could ask this sacrifice of one who was 
already Sacrificing so much for God and his fellow men. He was mar- 
ried in New Britain, Conn., to Mrs. Anna Burritt Hawkes. 

Upon the return of Mr. Lewis to bis work, in the Fall of 68, he found 
the state in a ferment of political excitement just before the presidential 
election. He writes: ‘You probably heard of the murder of our dear 
Brother Randolph, one of the most talented of our colored preachers. 
He was shot off the platform of a car, and no one dared to take up the 
the body for two Gays. I held Quarterly meeting soon after in that dis- 
trict, and his blood was still on the ties where he fell. Weare still 
grieving over the removal of our paper to Atlanta, but we must make the, 
best of it and toil on.” 

“February, 1869, Our Conference is over in Camden, and I am 
appointed to the charge of the Charleston churches. Icannow put 
more influence into Baker Institute; but hate to leave my work in the 
country. I feel a fatherly care over it. What should I have done if the 
Lord had not put it into your heart and hands to help at the wheel. I 
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thank you for your sympathy and trust. The Lord has opened my way 
at every step. Weare hearing from every part of the state of conver- 
sions, and little now of murder or violence. We have seventeen day and 
forty night students. ILlecture three evenings in a week, besides my 
duties to three churches with 2800 members. | How good the Lord is to 
give us something to do. We have had the offer of Orangeburg Female 
College, built by the Episcopalians, for $5,000, which cost $40,000. We 
shall have to buy it through a friend, or they will back out as they did 
in the Wentworth St.purchase. We don’t know certainly where a dollar 
is to come from; but we feel that we should be false to the interests 
committed to-us if we did not take the responsibility of buying it. Itis 
on the same ridge as Aiken, and is equally healthy, summer and winter. 
Dr. Webster or myself will move up there immediately. I think you will 
conclude to lift one-half of the $5,000 if we raise the other half. My life 
is bound up in the salvation and education of thisso long oppressed 
people, and I must do or die for them; and you who have stood by me 
since the building of Clinton church, will not desert me in what may be 
the last great enter}-rise of my life.” 

His next letters are filled with expressions of gratitude that Father 
Claflin and his two sons promise to bear half the expense of purchasing 
the college building. Hesays: ‘‘I believe you never made such an in- 
vestment for God and humanity as this. _ I feel so grateful that this en- 
terprise is beyond a failure that I cry for joy. Iwant you to see with 
your eyes before yougo hence what you have done. _ It is most fitting 
that this institute should bear your name, which will ever be dear to the 
eolored people of South Carolina. The Bureau gives us $2,500 for re- 
pairs, and also gives us one hundred desks and ten black-boards. I took 
off my coat and helped load them for the cars.”’ 

Mr. Lewis did not mention that he first asked some of the colored 
brethren who stood near to do this work, who seemed unwilling. He 
was often sorely tried by their dislike of work, but he preferred indo; 
lence to the aping of southern aristocracy which made ‘it a disyrace to 
work, In the Spring of 1870, Father Claflin and his wife did come down 
and see with their own eyes some of the wonderful things God had per- 
mitted them to help in accomplishing. 

Mr. Lewis and family went North inthe Summer and returned in 
October, accompanied by his mother-in-law who proposed spending a 
year in the South. We quote from his journal a record of one of his busy 
Sabbaths, which was not an exception, in point of labor, but rather the 
rule: ‘‘Walked two miles to Wesley Chapel; preaehed an anniversary 
sermon to Sunday School. Wenva half mile further to administer the 
Sacrament to the sick, and visited two other sick families. Walked 
home,—a young man with me who wanted to know the way of salvation. 
Able only to rest half an hour after dinner, then must attend a funeral. 
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From there to Old Bethel to preach. Beseiged to visit the sick after ser- 
vice; chose out three who seemed to be in real need of aminister. Called 
in to baptize another child and pray with another sick woman; then 
home to tea.. In the midst of the meal, quitea company came to the 
house with a couple to be married. Then it is time to go to Centenary 
Church to preach; after sermon invite them forward for prayers; altar 
full; stay late; get to bed at half-past eleven. Thus ends one of my 
many Sabbaths.” 

A little incident about one of the turbulent elections may not le out 
of place here. Party strife had run high and there was great excitement 
on the subject of color, with ominous tokens. of a riot at the polls. Mr. 
Lewis thought it his duty, on the Sabbath previous, to caution his peo- 
ple as to their behavior on election day. He told them to be careful and 
quiet, showed them what a responsible thing the ballot was, and said it 
he knew of any of his members selling his vote, he would use his influ- 
ence to have him expelled. As he was walking about the city a day or 
two after, he found there was quite a buzzing about what he had ‘said 
to his niggers.” As he was passing a store, the merchant who was a 
friend, called him in that he might set himself right. Mr. Lewis walked 
in as fearlessly and smilingly as if he was among sworn friends. ‘‘Look 
here,” says one, “did you tell your niggers that if they voted the Deimo- 
cratic ticket you would turn them out of the Church ?”? “T hardly think 
[ did,” said Mr. L. ina sarcastic way. ‘I told them to go to the polls 
praying and vote as they prayed, and if any one sold his vote, 'd do my 
best to have him expelled; and as for the Democratic ticket, I voted part 
of it myself because I could not stomach the other. If our colored peo- 
ple will put up their worst. men for office, they can’t have my vote.’’— 
“There,” said the merchant, didn’t I tell you I’d youch for Mr. Lewis ?” 

Many interesting and amusing scenes occurred in a similar way. At 
one time he was called in to answer to the charge of having his colored 
preachers at his table. They would pretend to disbelieve the dreadful 
report, and only called him in to disprove it. Mr. Lewis very quickly 
replied, “Oh yes, I just as soon have them sit down bysme as to have 
their great black hands brushing by my nose while they stand behind to 
wait on me.” He knew it was not disgust at proximity to the Negro, as 
there were undeniable proofs. The most aristocratic doctors could sit 
all day on the same buggy-seat with one provided he was there as a ser- 
vant. 

Of this sort there was another case often put to him which he knew 
had been their favorite method of vanquishing anti-slavery men from 
the first agitation of the subject. This was to accuse them of desiring 
amalgamation. Mr. Lewis was tired of the hypocritical pretence that 
they were too pure for the thonyht. So when they put the stunning ques- 
tion: ‘Now Mr. Lewis, would you be willing your daughter should mar- 
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ry aNegro?’’ Mr. Lewis would very quietly reply, “Yes, if she already 
slept with him.” And so in regard to marrying white to colored persons 
as he sometimes did—though seldom,—he stood firmly up against all the 
buzzing which he heard, even among his Northern friends. He would 
say, ‘When I find that a white man is the real father of colored children, 
he shall become the legal father just as soon as he is ready himself.” 

There were reasons sometimes for the friendship of Southern men 
to Mr. Lewis that were kept sacred between themselves. One was on 
this wise: ‘‘Just as the war was closing and the soldiers were returing 
to desolate homes, he was passing by the window of a store and saw the 
merchant standing with his son—a Confederate soldier just home from 
the army,—both looking the picture of despondency and distress. Af- 
ter going by, the probable state of the case seemed to dawn upon him, 
and stepping back, he said, ‘‘What will you take for that cane in your 
wiudow ??? The man started and his face flushed; customers were rare 
in those days. The merchant answered, ‘‘Anything you will give me.” 
“Then? said Mr. Lewis, ‘‘the cane is worth five dollars to me, and here 
is the money.’? Not long after this man told Mr. L. in just what a dis- 
pairing condition they all were; that he had not enough for his family 
to eat, and that the five dollars—coming as it did, relieved and gave them 
courage, and indeed was greatly the means of their later prosperity. 

In another instance his pity was deeply moved by the distressed con- 
dition of a planter’s family, and he loaned them $160 which was never 
repaid. Similar cases among his colored brethren are too numerous to 
mention. The freight on most of the barrels sent with clothing for the 
poor was paid out of his own private means. ‘He was urged to tell his 
Northern friends that there was no provision for freight, but he was 
afraid they would not be as ready to send, and he would say, “‘Oh well, I 
am glad Ihave got something to\give; but if I had lived as some do, I 
should now have nothing. Even some of my colored brethren would not 
walk and carry a valise as I did and still do.”’ 

It seems from the last letter to Father Claflin that he had a fore- 
shadowing of the time when they should lay down their work. He said, 
“Tt will not be long ’ere you will not be called to give or I to do. I can 
see how I could have done more and better, but I have tried to brave ev- 
ery canger, knowing that the reaping time would come. I find by my 
minutes that you have aided in building twenty-three churches besides 
the $2,500 to the University.”’ 

From the last Conference which he attended, he writes, ‘‘They have 
sent me back again to Charleston. Pray for me that I may be holy and 
useful. How rapidly time is passing. I look back upon the seven years 
[have spent in this field as the most useful portion of my life. Five 
years ago when you came with Bishop Baker to organize our Confer- 
ence, we had only seven ministers. Now we have eighty ministers and 
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28,000 members. What hath God wrought? I have felt an unusual anx- 
iety about you ever since Conference. I dohope God will spare youa 
few years more till this poor people become more self-sustaining. If 
God should take you, I should feel well nigh disheartened.” 

But Mr. Lewis had even then received his last letter written by 
Father Claflin’s own hand. Soon and suddenly’ came the telegram 
“Father Claflin is dead!’ and Mr. Lewis felt as if he had indeed lost a 
father. He writes, ‘Since the death of our martyred President, there 
has not been such a general lamentation among the colored people of our 
Churches. But ah! a deeper grief, a more heart-rending lamention was 
in store for this poor, but affectionate people. At the Camp-Meeting in 
April, Mr. Lewis preached and prayed with an unction which .e never 
had before. He referred frequently to his doing his last work among 
them, but as it was his last year among them as pastor, it was not 
Strange that he should speak in this way. Yet, now his friends can but 
look back to those days and feel that the premonition. of his Master’s 
speedy call was on his heart. Returning from Camp-Meeting he preach- 
ed a most melting sermon—and in closing said ‘‘You must excuse me, 
my dear people, if I give you plain and searching sermons, for my time 
with you is short and while it lasts I intend to preach as I never preached 
before.” And this he did to such an extent that people were heard to 
say“as they passed out of Church, “I feel troubled at that sermon. It 
Seems as if our dear pastor was doing his last work.”’ 

Mr. Lewis had planned to remain in the city that Summer, as he 
went North the year before, and he felt that he could do this with safe- 
ty, provided there was‘no epidemic. August came and feeling weary 
with the toil and heat, he decided to take his wife and son and run away 
to spend a few days in recreation among the flowers and fruit and quiet 
of the home of his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Corley in Lexington. At this 
time his assistant preacher was sick and away from the city, and he 
seemed to think it uncommonly difficult to leave his three Churches, 
but be made arrangements for one Sabbath, and for no more. A teach- 
er remained at the house as company for the mother, and the three went 
away with happy hearts, Ah! could they have been told the truth that 
the pestilence was even then making rapid strides in the city; but no! 
the reputation of beloved cities and their material prosperity is of more 
value than precious lives, and health officers can place the salve of zeal 
for the public good upon consciences seared by many a falsehood, and 
all will be well. How brightly the sun shines sometimes just before the 
hurricane comes.—Such seemed the few sweet days in that vineclad 
blooming home. 

The gathering upon verandahs for loud reading and work, the rides 
and walks, the tables loaded with figs, pears, grapes and apples; the 
singing of birds, and best of all, the singing of “hallowed songs’? and the 
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communion of kindred hearts; thus sped the hours till the time was 
gone. But Mr. Lewis could not be content even when recreation was 
his object without looking about for work. The African was the only 
colored Church in Lexington, and Brother Lewis must preach to them. 
So he went twice to preach and advise and sympathize with them. But 
the Sabbath was too precious for that or for rest. He must go to Co- 
lumbia where dear Brother Bulkley had been struggling to build a new 
church and which he and Father Claflin had helped with means. He 
must strengthen that with a day of his best efforts. .So be leaves the 


pleasant company goes into the city, stops with Brother B. two miles - 


from the church, walks back and forth and preaches three times. ‘In 
the evening the congregation will not soon forget the theme of Jacob’s 
ladder and the intercurse between heaven and earth. It was then felt 


that he was in spirit and communion with those dwelling in the tearless. 


realms of that beautiful world.” 

At night he wrote to his mother-in-law who had sent word that the 
yellow fever was really in the city. He says to-morrow I return to Lex- 
ington and stay till Wednesday, then one night here, and Thursday, I 
trust, we shall arrive at No. 14 Lynch St., and find all well. Don’t be 
frightened at the fever, Mother. 1 feelas safe in Charleston as here. 
Let us trust in God and all will be well.” 

In the night Mr. Lewis was taken sick, being very bilious, and vet- 
ting worn out with his day’s work. Still he returned to Lexington the 
next day, and Wednesday another letter came from the mother, urging 
him to remain where he was, saying it was thought worse to have left 
the city and come back than never to have leftat all. Then wife and 
sonand friends tried to dissuade him from going, but all to no effect. 
He thought there would be no danger; he would stay in nights; his 
house was in a healthy part of the city. He would rather die at his 
post than live by running away from it. But he used all his persuasive 
powers to induce his family to remain. His little son finally became 
willing to be left only to please a father whom he tenderly loved,though 
no doubt the poor boy thought of the time when they sent him away 
from his mother’s sick bed, never to see her face till he saw it still in 
its coffin. On the cars the ‘Daily News’? was brought in, and the first 

‘thing sought was the health report. It said “The scare about the yel- 
low fever is over. It is decided that there is none in the city. 

On the Sabbath after Mr. Lewis’ arrival, he called a meeting of his 
official members for Monday. His object was to ask them to arrange 
the night meetings and the visiting of the sick, so that he could remain 
at his own home. But not one would consent to have him remain it the 
city. He combatted their arguments with persistency, having made up 
his mind to remain. They prevailed however,and he decided to leave the 
city. He talked of Orangeburg, Lexington and Columbia; but decided 
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upon Snillivan’s Island, because it was near, and he supposed, out of 
danger; as he had heard ever since he had been South that it was a re- 
sort in such times of sickness. He rented a cottage with some teachers 
already there, and moved just things enough to be comfortable, if in 
health. Before the boat landed ashower came up. Mr. Lewis rode 
upon his load of goods and got wet. He did not feel any immediate dis- 
comfort, however; on the contrary, was in fine spirits, entering into the 
novelty of putting up things and going to house-keeping in a cottage, 
with a keen relish. He and his mother-in-law particularly seemed to 
‘have gay times making fires and cooking at a fire-place, over the blazing 
logs, the strong sea breeze rendering it not uncomfortable. a 

It is a little touching and remarkable that they, thattirst night, made 
a little plan together for the future. Mr. Lewis had many times thought 
that he might return North again at some time not far distant. He felt 
that the New England winters would he too severe, and he talked of 
New Jersey. All at once he called out, ‘Wife, it is all settled.—Mother 
and I are going to build a cottage at Vineland. Grandma can keep house 
and take care of little son while he goes to school, and you and I can go 
around there and preach till we get older, and then we will settle down 
there for a quiet home in our old age.”’ 

Ah, the ‘Vineland!’ They were going toit together; but not the 
land where the vines wither! On the morrow Mr. Lewis took his market 
basket and walked down to the landing to get some supplies. This time 
too, it rained, and when he came in and sat down to the fire he said, “I’ve 
sot a little chill.” In afew hours the fever came on, and he soon began 
to be in great distress. All the remedies at hand were applied, and a 
little boat was sent over to the city to procure a doctor and a nurse, Lut 
not one of the physicians could be induced to leave the city, so great was 
the demand for them there. A faithful servant of the family came and 
proved herself an invaluable comfort and help. Sunday Mr. Lewis ap- 
peared much better, and concluded that they were all unnecessarily al- 
armed; but Monday his disease returned with great violence, and the 
only physician on the island was sent for: but not till Wednesday, when 
the fever returned after it was supposed to be broken, did the physi- 
cian decide that it was bilious intermittent fever, and as such in about a 
week was able to conquer it to such a degree that he was pronoununced 
convalescent. He continued to improve for another week, and walked 
and rode on the beach. 

On Sunday, Sept. 24, he was so nearly well that his wife and mother 
with the teachers went to attend a meeting on the island, leaving him 
with the nurse. The day was beautiful and all seemed to speak of thank- 
fulness and praise. The mother spoke of a headache, but it did not pre- 
vent her taking a walk of a mile and enjoying the gathering of christians 
and joining her voice with them in praise. When the little party return- 
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ing, came in sight of the cottage, they saw Mr. Lewis sitting upon the 
verandah with ‘Aunt Sarah,” ‘‘Aunt, Hannah,” and a good brother from 
Centenary Charch who had come to spend the Sabbath with their dear 
pastor. ‘Aunt Samh’ loves now to refer to the blessed season they 
had there, when Mr. Lewis reviewed all the way in which God enabled 
him to lead them out of their poverty and lowliness izito their present 
position of comfort and prosperity asachurch, and closed up all by 
saying, ‘‘Well my work is about finished. The Churches are prosperous 
—only the University is an anxiety to me; but God can care for that. I 
dowt know but I might as well go to Heaven from Sullivan’s Island as 
anywhere.” 

After dinner the good friends must go back in the boat, but not un- 
til their dear pastor who loved their confiding, earnest: rayers, had bade 
them each look up to Heaven for him and them. Then standing up he 
stretched out his arm, and pronounced a benediction upon all. It was 
a tender and touching scene, with a strange impressiveness in it, such 
as sometimes gathers around closing hours and makes us wonder when 
they are over that we did not know they must be the last. When they 
were gone, the mother whose headache grew worse, lay down upon her 
Led from which she never rose again! Oh! the dark. dark days of that 
fearful week. The alternations between hope and fear! The futile, yet 
almost frantic efforts to save precious lives! and then the crushing 
blows! What all these were, those only know. who have been called 
through alike firey furnace. Tuesday Mrs. B. was said to be out of 
danger, but it was only the deceptive calm before the storm. Wednes- 
day she breathed her last. Tuesday Mr. Lewis took a ride on the beach, 
proliably too long in the cold sea breeze. He came home weary and 
discouraged. He grew weaker, lost his appetite and was sliding down, 
down, but his physician could not see it. He seemed t0 insist that he 
had cured him, and that he was doing well if only he and his friends 
would think so. This he told the colored people of the city even until 
the day he died. On Friday afternoon another physician was procured 
and the fatal black vomit appeared. That night both doctors went to 
work vigorously to draw him back from the Destroyer’s grasp—but it 
was tuo lute! Saturday’s dawn showed the death pallor upon his brow. 
His mind wandered; he seemed to be dwelling upon scenes in his early 
life, But when called to and questioned of his state, a smile of intelli- 
gence lighted up his face and his lips flowed with the sweetness of the 
love of Jesus. True,he was somewhat taken Ly surprise when told that he 
was near his end, but not disturbed. When his wife asked, “Do you 
not wish to see the loved ones in Heaven?’ He replied “Yes, but you,’ 
and there his mind wandered. But when he talked of Jesus, 
all was joy and peace. There was nothing indeed in all those dying 
hours, that seemed painful, could we have shut out the thought that we 
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were losing him. Even his old playfulness was present with him. We 
sang, for we knew howhe loved singing, and determined that grief 
should not mar the peace of those dying moments. While singing ‘‘Je- 
sus lover of my soul,’ he stopped us and said, ‘‘Ygu have left out one 
line.” ‘What line?” we asked. “I am all unrighteousness’ he said, and 
would not be content till we had repeated the verse and he had tried to 
emphasize that line. He requested us to sing “When I survey the won- 
drous cross,”and when we stopped, he pointed to the wall, saying‘‘Don’t 
you see the Cross; there it is.’ There was one hymn which we had 
sung a great deal in our recent visit to the country. We sang that and 
when we came to the verse, “(Dear Name, the Rock on which I build,”’he 
caught atthose words, and repeated them over and over, ‘‘rock’’ and 
“hiding place’’ being often the only intelligible words. He used often 
to say when in health that he wanted every one to be cheerful ‘‘even if I 
was dying,” he would say, ‘I should want all around my bed to be 
cheerful.” And his sweet smile and look of perfect peace, with the con- 
tinual flow of expressions of love and trust in Jesus, seemed to make it 
_ Out of place to weep, as it would be if a tired hero were lying down to 
pleasant dreams. The day before his death, some one remarked to him, 
“You have done a great and good work,’’ He said ‘‘We are very fond 
of thinking that we have done what no one else could, but perhaps after 
all, some one might have done it better.’ 

The names of his “leaders” in Charleston were often on his lips, and 
he seemed to struggle to express some thought for them. His wife said 
“Shall I tell them to hold together, to love one another and try to carry 
out the principles you have taught them ?”’ ‘Yes, yes, just that,” he 
said. He remembered the name of Claflin, sending his love to the Gov- 
ernor, with the hope that he would continue to do for the colored people. 
When nearing the margin of the cold river, he was heard to murmur, 

‘Still on the Rock.” But his last words were,—‘‘Sweetest name,—Jesus, 
Jesus!” 

Thus ended a noble life. Thus in mid-day went down asun which 
had warmed and illumined many a dark waste of earth. The news that 
Brother Lewis was dead fell like a thunderbolt upon his multitude of 
friends in the city. They doted on their pastor, and nothing would they 
have left undone could they have known his exact condition. Every day 
they had heard thathe was getting better, and now he was dead! 

The whole city seemed moved, for there were but few houses where 
there was not one-—perhaps the humblest in the household—that wept. 
Those who had been his enemies wondered as they asked, ‘‘Why this 
wail in our streets 2” The little cottage where in stillness the beloved 
one lay, was that Saturday evening thronged with mourners who felt it 
a sweet privilege to sit all night beside the precious form. / 

It was a solemn scene, when the Sabbath morning dawned, to see 
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coming over the still ocean to the cottage, a little boat bearing a coffin in 
it, and then to see it moving slowly, sadly back with the silent sleeper 
in that coffin. It was wonderful to see the throng that poured from ev- 
ery part of the city to meet that little boat as it neared the wharf. 

We quote from a Charleston paper: ‘At an early hour, Wentworth 
St. was thronged by a sad-faced crowd, and Centenary Church was filled 
in every part. At half-past eleven the remains arrived, and as the coffin 
passed up the aisle, the air was rent by the cries and groans of distress, 
lending a sadder effect to the mournful drapery that hung from the walls 
and pillars. The entrance of Mrs. L., bowed down by the weight of woe 
which the loss of husband and mother had laid upon her heart, was the 
signal for another outpouring of grief, in which nearly the whole con- 
gregation joined. Often did the sobs of the vast throng interrupt the 
funeral sermon, which was a touching tribute to his memory by the as- 
sistant pastor, Samuel Weston, and when he, leaning over from the pul- 
pit, broke forth in the sentence,—‘‘Farewell, Brother Lewis!’ it was al- 
most impossible to go on again for the weeping and the sobbing. The 
coffin, covered with wreaths was followed to ‘‘Magnolia,”’ four miles dis- 
tant. The length of the procession of carriages and footmen, could 
hardly be seen from any one point. 4 

No such funeral procession ever before wended its way, ‘“‘says one,’’ 
“to the far famed Magnolia Cemetery.’’ Noteven when Calhoun was 
buried was the city so thronged with mourners. What if they were of a 
darker hue? Perhaps, in angels’ view, their souls were as pure, and that 
coffined form a hero as well, as some whom earth has called great, even. 
though his mission like his Master’s was to the poor and lowly.—His 
work was to ennoble not degrade. ‘“‘True in that long line of thousands, 
there was no regal pomp or georgeous trappings of wealth, yet those who - 
joined in that march were prompted by real affection for the dead, such 
as wealth could not purchase, nor the making up of pretended sorrow 
imitate.’”’ ‘No grave has ever been moistened by a richer tribute of 
tears, and.the path thither will be worn by the footsteps of gratitude and 
devotion for generations to come.” 

One intelligent member of his church said, “It was hard to give him 
up so. If I could only have got near enough to put my hand upon his 
coffin, but I could not. Oh! he was more than pastor to me—he was a 
friend and brother!’ The many touching laments, both in city and coun- 
try, it would be hard to describe. | One of the preacher’s wives came to 
the city some weeks after his death, and going to the house, sat silent 
some time, looking around, and then burst into uncontrollable weeping. 
“Dear Brother,” she said, ‘‘he is not here! but he is our star, We hold 
him up to our people. They will not hear the last of that dear name. 
As for our own family, I don’t see how they are to get on without him. 
How many nice bundles of clothes we have had through him. When he 
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used to come around, I felt timid about the meals; Lut how satisfied he 
was with everything, and when I set on berries and milk, how he would 
exclaim. There were some places where he used to go that even decent 
colored people could not stayin. I hear my husband talking to his pic- 
ture after I am gone to bed.” Another who had been an especial ob- 
ject of care, took up his picture and talked toitin this way: “‘Poor 
Dear! Bress he heart, bress he heart! He eat milk and honey now! He 
Waitin’ over in dem sweet fields toseeif his chillen come heme. 
He loved we. He never refuse to come when we sick. I don’t want nuf- 
fin of dis world, I jes waitin’ to go where I meet my Sheperd.”’ - 

One of his class-leaders said, ‘I always felt as if he had a personal 
affection for me,’ and this expressed the feeling of multitudes. Old 
Uncle Will says: ‘‘No white man friend like dat. I lic in my bed nights 
when dey all asleep but me and mayinate I see him.’’ These are a few 
only of the expressions of affection from the more humble. 

Memorial services were held, and churches and schoolhouses draped 
all over the State. No word of censure was heard from his former ene- 
mies, but rather self-reproach for wronging so good aman. The daugh- 
ter of a Bishop said, ‘“WhenI get to Heaven, I shall ask for Brother 
Lewis and beg him to forgive me for believing such stories about him.”* 
Even the News, one of the most bitter of ;artizan papers, is compelled 
to this manly tribute: ‘In politics he was an extreme Republican, and 
came South fully imbued with all the prejudices of an original Abolition- 
ist, and to do him justice, he retained most of those prejudices to the 

, day of his death. Those who knew him best however, speak ot him in 
terms of highest praise, believing him to have been a true man, a pious 
Christian and a zealous minister of the Gospel. And though we could 
not agree with him in many of his one-sided views, we honor his man- 
hood and his christian courage and fidelity, and chronicle with real re- 
gret his untimely loss.’ 

The Washington Chronicle says, ‘‘The life and extraordinary labors 
of this man forcibly remind us how large a place a man may fill and yet 
be unknown to fame. Asa preacher he was ready, fluent, forcible, 
quaint—often to the verge of the ludicrous; always positive, orthodox 
and eamest. The work he achieved was prodigious! How it shames 
the empty lives of most men. Of few among those whose names resound 
through the country, can it be said as of this man, we see not how his 
place can be filled.” It is thought that the demonstrations made at his 
funeral revealed a strength of power and infiuence wielded by the res- 
pectable colored people of Charleston, which surprised even the old res- 
idents. One of them said toa prominent colored man, ‘‘Why don’t you 
honor your old masters in such a way 2” ‘‘Because you don’t deserve it. 


You have not done for us what Brother Lewis did, and you are not as 
good men,” was the reply. 
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Almost the only taunting remark made was from an old Southern 
minister, who said, **And so your God isdead!’ __ 

_ Old Aunt Hannah said, ‘‘No one can full up Mr. Lewis’s place. He 
come for plant and now we sit down and eat harvest.” 

Miss Sharp, a Northern teacher, wrote a year after Mr. Lewis’ death, 
“You would be surprised to see how fresh his memory is among them. 
They say they shall never see his like again, and talk as though he had 
only just left them for a season.”’ 

One says, ‘‘He was going over Cooper River in asmall boat. The 
man who took him over said, ‘Now, Mr. Lewis, youv’e got here and it’s 
night; where are you going to sleep?’ My. Lewis said, ‘The Loré will 
provide.’ He had but two biscuits and a little cup to drink out of. So 
the man divided with him some things which he had to carry home, and 
pointed to a fodder-house, telling him it was so far to a plantation, that 
it would be better to stay there till he could see around him in the morn- 
ing. This was in the most perilous time, and the man, who was nota 
christian, said he loved that man and knew he must be a good man, or 
he would not; eril himself so; and he never rested till he raised a church 
in that place.” j \ 

A missionary of another denomination testifies that sectarianism 
could never find place in such a nature. “It came as natural for us to 
call him Brother as for those of his own church. His position at times 
called for quickness in decision and promptness in execution, as well as 
sympathy with hearts that were bleeding and souls that were pierced. 
And he was equal to all. Among his people he might have been pope 
had he not chosen to be brother.” 

Prof. W. H. Crogman, then of Claflin University, but now of Clark, 
said in Zion's Herald: ‘I mourn not for him, but for my people. He 
loved them and they loved him. And he was always so proud of his 
work, Having been in one of his churches only three months before 
his death, he put the same question to me he had often put before,— 

‘What do you think of that congregation of mine? Don’t you think 
they are as good looking as they make them?’ Ah! little did he think 
they would so soon be left to lament him. _ I think it would not be easy 
to over estimate the work this one man has done for Methodism and the 
colored people.”’ , i 

But though it may not be easy to exaperate his usefulness, or the 
love borne for him, yet we may tire of prolonged testimonials. Only one 
or two more will be given from those whose judgement none will ques- 
tion. ; 
Bishop Janes says: . ‘‘His memory is precious to me. He was a no- 
ble-minded man, an earnest preacher and philanthropist, and a very 
deeply experienced Christian, and a most devoted, godly pastor. In his 
ministry he sought not place or popularity, but souls for whom Christ 
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died. In this work he obeyed our discipline, and went not only to those 
who wanted him, Lut those who wanted him most. His interest for the 
Freedmen was intense. He sought to promote their welfare in every 
possible way, and gave every evidence of a holy devotion to the work 
seldom equalled and never excelled. He was one of the first if not the 
first who engaged in the instruction, for the ministry, of young colored 
men in the South. In this he was very successful. He was also one of 
the founders of Claflin University, and was largely instrumental in filling 
the halls of that institution of learning with its first students. He la- 
bored with great ardor, devotion and perseverance, and God gave him 
great success. Many will call him blessed in the day of the Lord.’’ 

Ata meeting of the Board of Leaders of Old Bethel Church, held 
October 15th, 1871, the following Preamble and Resolutions, presented 
by the Secretary, were unanimously adopted: 

A few days ago we assisted in consigning to the tomb, the mortal 
remains of our lamented, distinguished and much beloved Pastor, the 
Rey. T. W. Lewis. We would now pay some further tribute of respect 
to his memory, and place on record this testimony to his useful life and 
triumphant death. Alas for us! this faithful servant of Christ has ceased 
to labor on earth. He has finished his work and completed his mission. 
The voice of warning and admonition will be heard from him no more. 
The trumpet which so often called God’s Tsrael to the field of duty, is 
now dull and mute. On the first day of October, 1871, this good man was 
interred within the narrow limits of the grave, amidst the tears and lam- 
entations of thousands of his afflicted followers. Sad and ever memora- 
ile was that occasion. Nature itself on that sciene morning, seemed 
engaged to pay homage, while men and angels gazed upon the melancho- 
ly scene. The house of God, draped in mourning, the tears and moans 
of the afflicted multitude, the solemn dirge from devoted hearts mingled 
with the soft notes of the organ chanting the Christian’s requiem; all 
bore testimony to the fact that a great man and a prince had fallen in 
Israel. 

Our Pastor was truly a Christian of the purest type. He jedan ex- 
emplary life. His upright walk and godly conversation won the confi- 
dence and esteem of all with whom he was intimately connected. His 
sagacious mind and expertness in business secured his success in all the 
affairs he undertook, but his ardent zeal for the spread of the Gospel and 
the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth, were controllicg, tran- 
scendent traits in his character. His patience was wonderful, his endur- 
ance beyond expression. It seemed as if he lived only to do good. No 
sacrifice was too dear for him to make where the Church was to receive 
benefit, and he was ready at every call in the city or the village, in the 
hut or the mansion. Where plenty smiled or poverty frowned, this good 
man could be found on duty’s errand. But this Christian philanthropist 
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has fallen asleep to wake no more in this life, and may we not say with 
the Apostle, ‘Blessed are the dead who die inthe Lord, for they rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 

It appears as if the approaching dissolution of this good man had 
Leen faintly revealed to him some time ago, for it is remembered that he 
said in the beginning of this Conforence year, “‘I am going to preach this 
year as I have never preached before,’ and he spoke often to the people of 
this Leing his last year with them. At ourlast Camp-meeting, he said 
that it was is last, and in his public ministrations there, as well as on 
other important occasions, he appeared to be giving the finishing stroke 
to his labors of love, to be more and more devoted to the cause of Christ. 
When the brethren urged him to leave the city on account of the pre- 
vailing epidemic, he staunchly refused, and at last being prevailed’ upon 
by their repeated entreaties, he removed to Sullivan’s Island, to be 
within sight and in frequent daily communication with the city. But 
the arrow had flown. Death found him there, and with the courage of a 
saint he did not shrink from the summons when called to enter the dark 
waters. As his feet touched the chilly stream, he said ‘I am upon the 
tock,’’ and sang the triumphant song, 

**Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee;”’ 
and with these words upon his lips he fell asleep in the arms of Jesus. 
When those around his bedside who had witnessed his boldness and 
Christian fortitude as the Nour of his departure grew nearer, heard these 
words, and gazed upon his countenance beaming with heavenly radi- 
ance, the spontaneous cry was extorted, ‘Let me die the dealh of the righ- 
teous, and let my last end be like his.’ 

Therefore, since it has pleased our Heavenly Father to remove 

from us our beloved Pastor, IT. W. Lewis, by such a death, 


Resolved, That in the death of this distinguished Minister of the 
Gospel, our church has sustained a loss which to human sight appears ir- 
reparable, for he had a good report among all his brethren, having kept 
the unity of the faith in the bond of peace, and having dispensed the 
Word of the Grace of God with purity and power, and in demonstration 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Resolved, That while we deplore our own loss and that of our entire 
communion, we bow in humble submission to the Divine will, knowing 
that our Heavenly Father will do all things well. | And though we can- 
not solve this inscrutable providence,or His mysterious dealings with His 
people, we believe that He who is all wisdom and power, can make even 
this affliction of the church, a blessing to the cause. 


Resolved, That the church extend their christian sympathy to the 
family of our deceased pastor, recommening them to that Rock which is 
higher than human wants, for shelter and comfort in this firey trial,— 
pointing them to Him who is a father to the fatherless and afriend to 
the widow,—praying that He may apply the healing balm of Divine con- 
solation to their wounded hearts. 
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. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, with the accompanying 
preamble, be foimardedtro tie family of the deceased, and the same be 
recorded upon our Minute Book. 
H. PicKENPACK, Chairman: 
M. Berry, Secretary Board of Leaders, Old Bethel Church. 
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Biography. 


[Norr.—In order to condense these sketches, a plan of figures, re- 
ferring to the interrogatories, is used,—thus:]— 

1,—Name. 

2,—Place and date of birth. 

3,—Early educational advantages. 

4,—Ilf a graduate, of what school. 

5,—Date and place of Conversion. 

6,—Offices filled in church as a layman. 

7,—Time of admission on trial in Conference. 
8,—Time of admission in full connection. 
9,—Positions held at call of church or state. 
10,—Part taken in the cause of education. 
11,—Publications, if any. 

12,—Unpublished manuscripts, if any. 
13,—Contributions to the religious or secular press. 


Alexander Adams. 

2, Raleigh, N. C., 1833. 8, Limited to bare rudiments. 5, Che- 
raw, S. C., 1853. 6, Class-leader, exhorter, local preacher. 7, 1868. 
8, 1871. 10, Teacher. ’ 

Lemuel Arthur. 

2, Greenville, S. C., 1839 or ’40. 3, No advantages at all. 5, Old 
Bethel, Charleston, §.C., Feb. 1866. 6, Class-leader and steward. 7, 1869. 
8, 1871. 10, A trustee of Claflin University. 13, On the local church 
work. 

William 8. Bailey. 

2, Charleston, S. C., Sept. 15, 1851. 3, Very limited. 5, Leader. 

7, 1874. 8, 1880. , : ‘ 
Henry Baker. 

2, Sumter, S. C. 3, Barely rudimentary. *5, Sumter Co. 6. Stew- 

ard, class-leader and local preacher. 7, 1878. 8, 1880. 
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Edward M. Bazter. 


2. Charleston, S.C., March 10, 1847. 5, 1859. 6, Local preacher. 
1867. 7, 1876. 

He was happily converted, and ever afterward led a consistent ehris- 
tian life. Believing himself called to the work of the ministry, he res- 
ponded as the way opened to him. In Florida when licensed as a local 
~ preacher, he labored efficiently in that capacity for five years. Ilis first 
appointment after joining the conference on trial iv 1876 was at Branch- 
ville. In reaching one of bis charges, he was caught in avold rain which 
froze his clothing and which caused Jung disease. He sutfered intensely 
for seventeen months without a murmur or complaint, and patiently 
waited his Master’s call to his eternal reward. On the 27th day of May, 
1878, the mystic boatman came and terried his immortal spirit over the 
ever-flowing river. Without a sigh he passed away, bequeathing as the 
legacy, that the memory of the just is blessed. 


Francis Lythona Bazter. 
2, Charleston, S. C., July 21, 1845. 3, Nine years at common school. 
5, April 1, 1869, in Florida. 6, Local preacher. 7, Jan. 22, 1880. 8, 1883. 
9, Trustee of free school. 10, Teacher. 12, Friends in council,’and a 
few others. 


G. W. Beckham. 
2, Chester, Co., §. ©. 3, Very limited. 5, April 20, 1874. 6, Lead- 
er and S. S. teacher. 7, Jan. 1874. 8. Jan. 1881. 9, Exhorter. 


10, Advocates the cause. 13, Our own paper. 


_ John Robert Beckham. 
2, Chester Co., March, 1854. 8, common schools. 5, Yorkville, 1872. 
6, Leader and superintendent. 7, 1874. 8, 1878. 10, Teacher in public 
school. Withdrew from the conference in 1883. 


M. F. Black. 


I 2, Colleton Co. 38, Attended Ulaflin University. 5, Colleton, 1870. 
6, Leader and steward. 17,1877. 8, 1879. 10, Teacher in public school. 


Leonard S. Blakeney. 
2, Mill Creek, Chesterfield county. 3, Biddle University. 4, Gam- 
mon School of Theology. 5, Charlotte, N. C,, 1869. 7, Jan. 17, 1881. 
8, 1888. 9, Alderman of Orangeburg. 10, Teacher in publie school. 


Richard F. Blakeney. 
2, Chesterfield, Sept, 3, 1846. 3, Claflin University. 5, Oro, May, ’6s. 
6, Steward, exhorter and local preacher. 7, 1873. 8, 1876. 
Nicholas Talley Bowen. 


2, Line of Sumter and Kershaw counties, March 15, 1852. 3, com- 
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mon school. 4, attended Claflin University but did not graduate. 5 
Good Hope Church, Feb., 1868. 6, superintendent. 17,1875. 8, 1877. 
10, teacher. 13, on church affairs. 


James Asa Brown. 
2, Gowdysville, Union county, Feb. 27, 1851. 5, Feb. 5, 1871. 6, lea- 
der and superintendent. 7, 1871. 8, 1874. 10, preached and lectured on 
the subject. 13, scattered and miscellaneous. 4 


Eugene Cornelius Brown. 
2, Kershaw county, Jan. 6, 1850. 38, common school. 5, Sept., 1869, 
at Camben. 6, class-leader, steward and superintendent. 7, 1874. 8, 
1876. 9, Presiding Elder. 10, teacher. : 
James W. Brown. 


2, Camden, Feb. 1835. 3, limited to bare rudiments. 5, Dec., 1850 at 

Camden. 6, class-leader and trustee. 7, 1870. 8, 1875. 
Vineent Henry Bulkley. 

2, Sullivan’s Island, Aug. 29, 1885. 3, common school. Attended 
Baker Theological Institute but did not graduate. +5, Charleston, 1852. 
6, leader, exhorter, local preacher. 7, 1866. 8, 1869. 9, Presiding Elder. 
10, trustee of Claflin University. 18, Doctrines and Discipline, also on 
secular matters. 

In the awful presence of death every voice is silent, except the voice 
of sorrow and eulogy. The infirmities of mortality are forgotten, the 
good alone is remembered; criticism is disarmed, censure loses its pow- 
er; men instinctively concede, as they expect, this sad immunity to the 
grave. The Rev. Vincent Henry Bulkley, the subject of this memoir, 
was born as above stated and died at Camden, Oct. 18, 1886. - He moved 
to Charleston in early childhood, so as to avail himself of the advanta- 
ges afforded colored people at that time. After mastering a common 
English education, le was .apprenticed to an experienced mill-wright 
and house carpenter, and became an expert in that line. In 1859 he re- . 
moved to Greenville, where he found remunerative employment until the 
war of the states hegan.. He was then impressed into the service of the 
Confederate States and employed in stocking guns and making shoes for 
the army. He was not released until hostilities between the states ceased. 
Bro. Bulkley. was converted in ‘‘Old Trinity Basement’’ Charleston, in 
1852. The sainted and untiring worker, Samuel Weston, and the versa- 
tile and scholarly Henry Cardozo, were directly instrumental in leading 
him into the light of God. From this date these three men were bound 
together by indissoluble londs of true christian love and friendship 
which were not severed even in death. 

Bro. Bulkley was joined in marriage in.Greenville, Dec. 24th, 1859, to 
Miss D. E. Wilson. She brought to his home perpetual sunshine, care- 
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ful economy, steady industry, constant devotion and deep piety, togeth- 
er with personal charms and grace. Having felt for years the call of God 
to the work of the ministry, and being a daily witness of the barbarisms 
of slavery and the degredation of the slaves, his heart often yearned to 
mitigate their bondage and relieve the tedium of the tread-mill by min- 
istering to the famishing multitudes of our people the Word of eternal 
life. The favored opportunity came to him at the organization of Baker 
Theological Institute by the sainted T. Willard Lewis, whose noble ef- 
forts to elevate our race were ably seconded by his coadjutor, the Rev. 
A. Webster. Here he speut six terms, having entered with six other 
young men who were preparing themselves for their future life work. 
He joined the Annual Conference on trial in’66 and was admitted into 
full connection in 69. His first appointment was at Greenville District, 
as the associate of the “Pioneer of the Piedmont,”’ Father Rosemond. 
Together they planted our branch of Methodism from the extreme wes- 
tern limits of the state to its eastern border, including the upper border 
counties. Then he served the charge at Columbia, where surrounded by 
4 prejudice as dense as Egyptian darkness,-and untold hardships, he or- 
ganized a church and erected a chapel. mainly with his own hands. As 
Presiding Elder he did heroic work on the Saluda and Columbia districts 
during eight years. His reports to the conference were marvels of sim- 
plicity.—No studied rhetoric, no rounded periods, no stilted phraseology 
were they, but a combination of plain statement, minute details, deep 
piety, sincere affection for the masses, intense love for the church, and 
harmless witicisms which were always appreciated. 

He was returned to the pastorate and served two years at Orange- 
burg, where he remodeled and refitted the parsonage and church; two 
years at Sumter, whose rostrum and pulpit bear the impress of his me- 
chanical genius; and at Camden, where when closing out the second 
year of a successful ministry, he received his final appointment at God’s 
tight hand. He served the church with fidelity and zeal in every posi- 
tion which he held, and was honored by being chosen by the Board ot 
Bishops, a representative to the Ecumenical Conference of Methodism, 


-held in London, England. The selection was eminently proper, and the 


church was no less honored than was he. 

His call to the ministry was to him a substantial reality, and in every 
possible way he prepared himself for the work. He was not a bigot, but 
intelligently devoted to the church of his choice in all its departments: 
her doctrines, her polity, her educational and benevolent institutions, 
her temporal economy,—all were dear tohim. He was faithful to his 
class-meetings and was the class-leader’s friend. Bro. Bulkley wasa 
christian gentleman and a true friend. Insociety, the truths of the Gos- 
pel were living realities to him, guiding him in temptations, sustaining 
him in suffering and ever enabling him to look forward in hope of an 
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eternal rest with Christ and His people. ‘To speak of him as he was, is 
to praise him; to describe his daily walk and conversation as he lived and 
had his being, is his highest eulogy. He was not a genius outside of 
mechanism, in which he was an inventor; he was nota star preacher; 
but the characteristics of his mind are typified rather by a steady il- 
lumination of the well-trimmed lamp than by the scintillations of those 
brilliant pyrotechnics which for awhile dazzle, startle and amaze, but 
suddenly expire in the blackness of darkness forever. Simplicity, purity 
and earnestness were his chiet atributes; guileless and unaffected as a 
child, he was wise with more than worldly wisdom. Genius may be ad- 
mired as the mountain torrent or the lightning’s flash, for its foree and 
hrvilliancy, but a higher homage is due to morality and virtue, which 
should guide the strength of one and the splendor of the other to benef- 
icent results. ‘‘Mark the perfect man and behold the upright man, for 
the end of that man is peace.” : 

His last sermon at Columbia was based upon the text, ‘‘There is 
much land yet to be possessed.’’? Prophesying words, —his legacy to the 
Conference. Rich inheritance, pregnant with eternal interests. May 
we conquer and subdue this land for Jesus, and then presenting it, sing 
the poet’s lay:—Possess it though who has the right, as Lord and Mas- 
ter of the whole. Conflict here, victory there; sorrow here, joy there: 
shadows here, sulishine there; disturbances here, peace there; toil here, 
rest there; militant here, triumphant there, in want here, a crown there. 


(ll bear the toil, endure the pain, supported by thy Word; e 
For Thy saints in all this glorious war shall conquer though they die. 


Edward Butler Burroughs. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Alexandria, La., September 
3d, 1861. His mother had been sold to, this place - from Camden, 8. C. 
He subsequently removed first to New Orleans, thence to Mobile, Ala., 
and eventually to Camden. He attended the common schools of New 
Orléans, and Emerson Institute in Alabama. He is graduate of Claflin 
University in the class of ’86. He joined the church in’80,; and was soon 
afterward converted. In ’83 he was licensed to exhort and in the ‘fall of 
the'same year joined the Columbia Conference of-the African M: E. 
church. Reentered the M. E. Church Jan. ’85 and his orders’ as Deacon 
recognized. Received into full connection and ordained Elder Feb. ’88. 
Taught in the common schools of Kershaw and Edgefield counties.-- 
Was local editor and publisher of the Methodist. Messenger. Was assis- 
tant postmaster at Camden. 


Rev. Charles EF. Butler. 
Was born in the town of Spartansburg, Feb. 17th, 1852. | Prior to 


emancipation he did not acquire even a knowledge of the alphabet, but 
posessed aremarkable memory. By hearing the ritual used in the se?- 
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vice of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper he had so memorized it as to Le 
able to repeat it at the early age of eight years, and also could repeat. 
the answers to every question in the Caper’s Catechism. Nos. 1 and 2. 
He commenced attending school in 1865 and evinced great aptitude to 
learn. he early mornings and afternoons he was employed as a chore 
boy in any of the stores or offices when he could find employment. He 
was thus thrown into the company of intelligent men and gathered much ~ 
general information. During these years he was wild and inconsider- 
ate, but smart and a favorite with all. In 1870 he joined the Church on 
probation, and in March 1871, he was enabled to believe to the saving of 
his own soul. No one who knew him well ever doubted his sound con- 
version or subsequent piety. He was licensed near the close of 1872 and 
in Jan. 1873, was received on trial in the Conference and appointed to 
Yorkville where he continued two years, during which the church was 
quite prosperous. He completed his first year’s course of study and 
passed a good examination the second year; he was admitted into full 
connection and ordained’ deacon at Camden in 1875 by Bishop Wiley. 
Brother Butler was a constant student and acquired a good English edu- 
cation. He earnestly desired classical learning and corresponded with 
the most scholarly minds in the Conference with the purpose of enter- 
ing one of the higher institutions of learning. He was fond of reading 
books of a deep religious experience, and made himself familiar with 
the writings of Mrs. Palmer and Bishop Foster. He believed in and ear- 
nestly sought @ntire consecration to Christ. In his pastoral visits he 
carried his Bible and a handful of tracts for distribution. It is said that 
two days before his death he said on returning from what seemed a 
fruitless visit, ‘“O how much I have lost by not having. some tracts to 
leave with that family.” To reach one of his appointments he had to 
cross Gilkey Creek in Union County. It was swollen on account of re- 
cent rains, and as he was not familiar with the ford or aware of the ra- 
pidity of the current, his horse was soon in swimming water, and horse 
and buggy were rapidly carried away by the current, and he and a friend 
who was in the buggy with him were drowned. His remains were re- 
covered the next day and carried to Spartansburg and consigned to his 
lasting place, followed by a large concourse of sorrowing friends. Death 
came very suddenly and in a mysterious way, but doubtless found him 
ready, and while his friends and companions continue abundant in labor 
below, he rests above. He died Nov. 10th, 75. . 


Seymour Sumter Butler. 

2, Edgefield. 3, Claflin and S$. C. University. 5, August, ’76, Barn- 
well, C. H. 6, Leader and §. S. Superintendent. 7,’88. 8, 85. 9, P. M. 
of Barnwell C. H. A delegate to Republican state convention, and a re- 
served delegate to the National Republican convention that nominated 
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Blaine and Logan for President and Vice President of the U.S. 10, 

Teacher in High School of Barnwell C.H. 11, Immortality, and Summer 

Reflections. 12, A poem on ‘‘Duty,’ ete. 18, Upon church organiza- 

tions, etc. . } 
' Henry Cardozo. 

2, Charleston, Sept., 1,30. 3, Rudimentary, but good. 5, Charles- 
ton, Mar., °52. 6, class leader and S.8. teacher. 7, Jan. ’76. 8, Jan.’78. 
9, Auditor and Senator of Kershaw Co. 10, Member of couuty Board of 
Examiners, Kershaw County. President of Board of Trustees of Claflin 
University. 18, Letters of infor mation on Kansas and several articles 
on Doctrine and “hristian expereriences. Assistant editor of the Mes- 
senger. j 

Henry was the son of Isaac Nunez and Lydia Weston Cardoze. 
His foster-father and chief spiritual adviser was the Rev. Samuel Weston 
the father of the South Carolina Conference, of precious memory. He 
is the brother of Rev. Francis L. and Hon. T. W. Cardozo. He supposed 
himself to be directly related to the large and respectable family of Car- 
dozos, both in America and in Europe. He was born in Charleston, 
September 1, ’30, and died in Columbia, February 21st, ’86 of Bright’s 
disease. When he was just one year old the dashing effort for freedom 
made by Nat Turner in Virginia took place, wherein 57 whites and 73 
Negroes lost their lives. Tae 

In the year Brother Cordozo was born thevé Was iif South Carolina 
a slave population of 315,401.. ° When he was ten years of age this popu- 
lation had grown eo 327 sh an increase of 11,637, a fr action’ over 1,100 
per year. 

Speaking of this period’ of Mr. Cardozo’s life the Columbia Register 
says: ‘‘He had the advantage of the very excellent opportunities for edu- 
cation, which were opened ‘to the fr ee per sons ‘uf * color in’ Charleston 
long before the emancipation.” 

At the age i3 he was converted inst joined Th inity Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Physically born one year ‘previous:'‘to the great slavery 
upheaval in Virginia, he was spiritually born one’ year before: the crisis 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church was’ reached in *44. _ He was almost 
immediately appelnted™ assistant Poe later leader (a: a colored class in 
that church. & 

1 In’’58 he- keClaaadl to go Nor me and pied leaving this class of 


which he was still leader, ‘they’ presented him with a: silver cup; which 


is still retained in his family. * From ‘58 to ’68 he resided. in Cleveland, 
Ohio. As there was no colored congyY Nene then organized there he 
held his membership in aw hité-one. the Sunday- School of this 
church he was assigned the teachership’ a a class of grown young ladies 
all of whom were white. During his sojourn in Ohio he follow ed his 
craft as a tailor for a livelihood and was quite prosperous. 
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In ’68 he returned to this State and entered politics where he rapidly 
rose to distinction. Holding the offices of county auditor of Kershaw 
in ’68-9, and of senator from ‘70 to’74._ Nor did ‘he during this period 
of political adventure permit his love and labor for the church to flag. 
As a local preacher and Sunday-School superintendent, he kept himself 
in active fellowship with the church all this while. When Senator he 
performed these duties in the then Columbia mission, which for a time 
he supplied as pastor. In ’72 he was elected and sat as lay delegate in 
the General Conference in Brooklyn, New York. While holding the po- 
sition of a custom-house employe, he served as a local preacher and Sun- 
day-School superintendent in Centenary church, Charleston, 

In 76 he joined this -conference, and was appointed to Columbia, 
which he served three years, building Wesley Chapel of whieh be was 
again pastor when he died. After serving three years at Columbia he 
then went as far as California in search of a suitable place for the edu- 
cation of his children who were approaching the age when this duty de- 
manded immediate performance. 

He returned to Kansas and was stationed at North Topeka, whence 
he was in a short time transferred to the Lexington conference, and sta- 
tioned at Union chapel, Cincinnati, and Wiley chapel, Springfield, Ohio. 
After two years in the first and part of a year in the latter place, he 
was transferred to his home conference in this state, and supplied Che- 
raw until its next session. 

He was then sent to Old Bethel, Charleston, where -he remained 
three years. 

His first and only marriage was at the age of 23 to Miss Catherine F. 
McKinney, of Charleston. Two children survive him—Rev. J. N. Car- 
dozo, of this conference, present pastor of Orangeburg, and Prof. R. D. 

Cardozo, teacher of music in the vity of Charleston. 

Theological and Biblical literature were his favorite studies, he was 
a constant student in these branches. On these subjects he collected a 
very valuable assortment of books. 

For one year he was associate editor and business manager of the 
Methodist Messenger, a paper published by members of this conference. 
He was one of the five ministerial authors of an address to the races, 
issued in the city of Charleston, in’%5, He wrote an able article on the 
relation of the races to each other for the Southern magazine, Dizie, of ; 
Atlanta, Ga. He delivered the annual address before the Claflin Uni- 
versity faculty and students in ’84. This together with the missionary 
sermon delivered at the previous conference session, were regarded as 
productions of literary worth, and widely spoken of. 

At the last session of the conference he was again’ sent to Columbia, 
and there wound up his career. 

He reached Columbia about ten days before his death so utterly 
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broken down in health that it was quite apparent that he was nearing 
his end. It was a most fitting place for the close of his labors. He had 
faithfully wrought in the behali of the church which was now to lay his 
body to rest. ‘ 

From a friend near him in his last hours we have the following 
statement: ‘‘As he approached his end, his unconsciousness increased, 
owing to the nature of his disease. | He was entirely unconscious while 
passing away, but departed as peacefully and gently as a babe falling 
asleep”’ 

Previous to the period of oblivion, he had given many and most com- 
forting assurances of peace of mind, entire resignation to the Divine 
will, and most implieit reliance upon a personal Savior. His only anxi- 
ety seemed to be for those around him, and fear lest they should worry 
too much about him. Said he would like to live longer for the sake of 
his children and the church, but if God designed his life to end now, he 
was perfectly content. Also that he had served Jesus for forty long 
years, and would serve Him forty more,—felt that he had only begun to 
work for Him. Such expressions as ‘My allin all?’ ‘Christ in me the 
hope of glory!’ “Oh, how I love Jesus!’ were made,—the latter he tried 
to.sing, but was obliged to give up in his weakness. The hymn, 

‘“*O God, our help in ages past, our hope for years to come,” 
was quoted with the greatest fervor, as in days of strength and vigor. 

His unconscious moments were constant plannings for church work 
and church meetings of different kinds. He especially imagined that he 
was conducting love-feasts and like assemblies, giving out fragments of 
hymns and calling upon those around to rise and give their experience 
or kneel in prayer. In one of his most fervent outbursts, he exclaimed; 

‘Happy, if with my tees breath, 
IT may but gasp his name; 


Preach Him to all, and cry in death— 
Behold, behold the Lamb!” 


A good man, a christian scholar and a faithful pastor has gone to 
rest in the person ot Rev. Henry Cardozo. 

His wife and children, as his church and community, are all deeply 
bereaved, but as for him, ‘‘he rests from his labors and his works do fol- | 
low him.’”’? Pure, clean, chaste as a woman, refined and classic, both in 
deportment and natural culture, our Brother was in the better sense not 
a democrat but an aristocrat. He was aloof from the common mass in 
his every instinct, yet overflowing with loving desire to raise humanity 
to its highest altitudes of christian civilization. He was withal a good 
man and zealous of good works. 


Edward Cooke, 
Born January 19, 1812, in Bethlehem, N. H. Went to the common 
schools. At 16, in Whitefield, N.H.,converted. At17 went to Portland, 
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Me., and remained three years; then went to the Wesleyan Seminary at 
Kent’s Hill, Me., to prepare for college. Graduated at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Ct., in 1838,—the last class under Dr. Wilbur Fiske. 
The next two years he was a teacher of Natural Science in Armenia, N. 
Y., Seminary,—Rev. D. W. Clark. afterward Bisho., being pringipal. 
Licensed as a local preacher at Armenia in 1838. Elected principal of 
the Conference seminary at Pennington, N. J., 1840. Admitted on trial 
to N. J. Conference in ’43; full connection, 746; transferred to N. E. con- 
ference, ’17. Stationed successively at Saugus, Charleston, South Bos- 
ton and Hanover St., Boston. In 1853 was_ elected President of Law- 
rence University, Appleton, Wis., and transferred to that conference. 
Stationed a Summerfield church, Milwaukee, in 1859-60. Was appointed 
by the Governor, on the Board of Regents of Normal Schools of that 
State. Delegate to the General Conference at Indianapolis in °56, and at 
Buffalo in 60. Assistant Secretary with W. L. Harris,—afterward Bish- 
op. Transferred to N. E, Conference in’61 and stationed at Hanover St. - 
Cambridge. Elected one of the Schoo] Board of Boston in 1852, also of 
Cambridge in 1861-2. Stationed at Meriden st., Boston in ’63-4, Elected 
principal of Wilbra..am Academy in ’64. D.D. by Harvard in ’65. Trans- 
ferred to South Carolina conference and elected president of Claflin Uni- 
versity in’74. Remained ten years with the educational work there. 
Transferred back to the N. E. conference, and now @ supernumerary. 
Wrote many articles for the press—newspapers and magaziaes, but pub- 
lished no separate work. 

As an educational institution, Claflin University had no just claim to 
that title at the time this eminent educator took charge of its interests. 
Owing to the selfish policy pursued by one individual, no professor of 
whatever attainments could remain more than one year,—often one term. 
Profs. Crogman, Moore, Marcy, Fields—all distinguished men in their 
several spheres—were immolated upon the same altar... Others less not- 
able were similarly served. But this man who sprang from stern New 
England stock came, and then it was the Green Mountains against New 
Hampshire granite. The contest for the mastery was.deeply interesting, 
and would have been more so did it not at some periods endanger the 
spiritual prosperity of the entire work. For ten mortal years Dr. Cooke 
was bitterly opposed and maligned by Rev. A. Webster and his friends. 
He was misrepresented in every possible way. Even so great a man as 
Bishop Gilbert Haven for a while misunderstood him. Never has a man 
similarly situated, acquitted himself more honorably to all concerned. 
With one hand he engaged in this almost mortal contest, and avith the 
other he directed the affairs of the university and wrought upon the 
minds of his pupils. Let one of his grateful students, Rev. J. Wofford 


White, tell the story. Wecopy from a letter to Zion’s Herald published 
ast year:— ; é 
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“The opening of the old South Carolina college at Columbia to col- 
ored students completely depleted Clafiin University of all the advanced 
students, su that when that distinguished educator, Rev. E. Cooke, D.D., 
took charge, he met only the rawest of materials, and few even of them. 
To build up the university required the strength of a giant, the patience 
of a Job, the firmness of a Luther, and the resolution of a Joshua. The 
new president possessed these, and critical as was its existence, with a 
firm hold on the helm, the craft was brought round, and ere long was 
seen to be in the grasp of agiant. With energy, industry and shrewd- 
ness—distinguishing features in him—Claflin was placed on a firm foot- 
ing, and he remained till as president he signed the diplomas of the first 
five normal and four college classes. No man has done greater good, or 
stamped his individuality more indellibly on the minds of the young 
people of the State than did Dr. Cooke during his ten years’ residence 
as president of this University. His work will live after he shall have 
passsed into the heavens, and grateful fathers and mothers will hand his 
name down to succeeding generations. What Claffin is to-day as to schol- 
arship, is largely due to the indefatigable efforts and untiring zeal of him 
we delight to honor, whose accomplishments are a monument to himself 
and a joy to our hearts. When he left it, the University was sound in 
all its parts and destined for long life.” 

tdmund Hagins Coit. 

2, Georgetown, March 9, 1855. 3, attended free schools of the coun- 
ty; attended Claflin University but did not graduate; entered Gammon 
School of Theology Jan. ’86, and graduated in ’88. 5, Georgetown, May, 
"15. 7, 1881. 8, 1883. 10, school commissioner; was elected member of 
state legislature, but counted out. 19, taught schools in South Carolina 
and Georgia. 13, many articles for the religious an secular press. 


W. J. ole. 


The Rev. W. J. Cole died of consumption at the home of Captain 
Henry Gibbs in Plymouth, Mass., July 13, 1867, at the age of 24 years. 
He was compelled by ill health and the advice of physician to leave his 
work in May of the same year, toseek restoration and vigor in a north- 
ern sea-port town. He began preaching at the age of 18 years under the 
direction of the Canadian Wesleyan Conference; his first appoint- 
ment being as junior preacher on the circuit which embraced his owt 
home. He urged his way from one preaching place to another, through 
forests, breathing its winds and snows, and delivering with great zeal 
and energy the Word of eternal life. Often leaving heated and crowded 
churches at midnight, he would ride many miles to be in time for his 
next public service. Results which proved fatal ‘followed. <A heavy 
cold which settled on his lungs forced him to leave his chosen field of 
labor; and without bidding adieu to those who were at home for fear of 
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being dissuaded from his purpose, he left Canada to seek in a more con- 
genial climate, health and employment in the work of the ministry. He 
arrived in Charleston in Noy., 1865, and was cordially welcomed by the 
sole missionary of our denomination in that city, Rev. T. W. Lewis; Af- 
ter a few days of rest and refreshment, he was sent to Camden as a pio- 
heer, to organize achurch. In this effort he met the loyal masses of the 
colored people, who hailed his arival with joy asamessenger sent of 
xod. A circuit was soon organized, and he lived to see ten preaching 
places established in the surrounding country, an ample church erected 
and nearly paid for, and over 600 souls gathered into the fold. 

But he fell a martyr to his zeal with the sword of the Spirit in his 
hand. He was indeed “‘a burning and a shining light.” Many a minister 
has preached his semi-centennial sermon with much less accomplished 
for God and humanity than did this brother in his brief but earnest min- 
istry. He served the church with all his might, and possesed uncom- 
mon mental power; his intellect was clear and discriminating and of a 
metaphysical cast; his energy and perseverance knew no obstacle; his 
personal presence was urbane, prepossessing and dignified, and his man- 
ners very attractive. He had aremarkable winsomeness of manner 
that engendered in the hearts of those he met in social life, great per- 
sonal affection. His cordial grasp and smile opened your heart to him 
at once, and there he remained without an effort. 

His memory is blessed, ' 


Absalom Cooper. 
ih 2, Indiantown, Sept. 12, 1833, 3, limited 5, Indiantown C.H., Sept. 
56. 6, class-leader. 7, 1871. 8, 1878. 11, Religious service. 12, many. 


Richard Andrew Cottingham. 
x 2, Bennettsville, Jan. 5, 1865. 3, good. 4, from public school. 5, 
ennettsville. 6, Superintendent. 17,1879. 8, 1881. 


Rev. William Darrington. 

A superanuate of the South Carolina Conference, was indeed a wor- 
thy veteran of the Cross. and we pause to pay the deserved tribute to 
his memory. Brother Darrington was born in 1809, in Charleston. 
and died in Kingston, July 25, 1884. He acquired a little knowledge 
of books during the time when it was considered a crime for aslave to 
know how. to read, which was of considerable use to him in after life, 
in warning his fellowmen to flee the wrath to come, and in teaching 
them the will of our Heavenly Father as it is revealed in the Scriptures. 
Brother Darrington gave his heart to Christ in early life and was an ex- 
amplar of piety in the community in which he lived. He held impor- 
tant offices in the church before the was of 1861, and when God through 
His providence removed the. shackles of'slavery from him, he became 
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one of the pioneers of this state in re-organizing the ‘‘old church.’’ He 
joined the conference in 1867 and was appointed to Williamsburg county 
where he soon succeeded in organizing some fifteen churches. He was 
an honored instrument in accomplishing a great work there in the salva- . 
tion of many souls. He was stationed at Kingstree two successive 
terms of three full years and was always acceptable to the charge and 
the community. He alsoserved three years at Marion and one year at 
Florence. For more than two years Brother Darrington suffered great 
privations and extreme poverty and want. He was also diseased in his 
feet so that he was deprived of the pleasure of visiting. Often he was 
without a morsel of bread for himself and family of eight small children, 
but under these trying circumstances, he never forgot to call upon his 
Heavenly Father, who provided for him shortly in some unexpected 
way. He was aman of robust faith and full confidence in God. In his 
affliction which was protracted and painful he never murmured at God’s 
stay or wished his sufferings less. He was greatly comforted in his last 
‘moments with the presence of his Master, and when the end came he 
quietly embarked for the land of bliss and eternal security where he 
will hunger and thirst only for the living God, and where the inhabi- 
tants are never sick. His life was peaceful; his death triumphant, 
Servant of God, well done, 
Thy glorious warfare is past; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
And thou art crowned at last. 


Abraham S. Dobbs. 

2, Pennsylvania, Sept. 28th, 1828. 3, Tolerably good. 4, Boston 
University. 5, Karly childhood. 7, 1851. 8, 1853. Afterward trans- - 
ferred to this conference. 9, Principal of Chamberlain Institute. 10, 
Built and secured the endowment of Chamberlain Institute and its 
President. 11, None in book form. 12, A volume of travels, ‘‘From the 
Nile to the Bosphorus.’? 13, Numerous; Was associate editor for two 
years of the Chatauqua Assembly Herald. 


William Gamewell Deas. 
2, Kershaw county, Sept. 16th, 1857. 3, Public Schools of Kershaw 
county. 5, Kershaw county, 1868. 6, Leader. 7, Jan. 1876. 8, Jan. 1880. 
9, Teacher in Public School. . 


Lewis M. Dunton. 

2, N. Y., 1848. 3, Excellent. 4, C. N. Y. Conf. Seminary. One 
year at Syracuse University. 5, Dec. 1857. 6,S.S. Superintendent. 7, 
1873. 8, 1876. 9, Presiding Elder. President Claflin University. 10, 
Taught six years. 11, Probationers’ Catechism, 13, These consist sim- 
ply in correspondence. 
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Rev. Thomas Evans, 

Was a native of Charleston, and died suddenly at Monck’s Corner, 
Dec. 1874. He was one of many who hailed with grateful thanks-giv- 
ing to God the long prayed for blessings of freedom. These blessings 
were prized by him, both for the temporal benefits and for the greater 
opportunities of serving God and preaching the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. His first church connection after emancipation was with the 
African M. E. Church. Here he labored with much success as a minis- 
ter and subsequently severed his connection with that church and entered 
the M. E. Church. He did this in the firm conviction that he could to 
some extent aid in destroying the prejudices existing against his race by 
christian fellowship with the leaders of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the state at that period. The fields of labor to which he was assigned 
and to which he cheerfully went were upon the rice lands of the Cooper 
River. Here he formed a large class, to whom his ministrations were as 
refreshing as water to the thirsty or bread to the hungry and starving. 
But he could not escape the effects of the malaria of that unhealthful 
region. Repeated attacks of fever broke down his constitution ; but he 
would not abandon his work. His wife first fell a victim to disease, and 
so impaired was his physical system that he soon afterward fell under 
the last fatal attack. He went seemingly in his usual health from his 
supper table to his room, to which attention was soon attracted by an 
unusual noise; when his son repaired to the place he was found insensi- 
ble, and soon after he quietly fell asleep in Jesus. The record of a long 
and useful life attests his love to God and humanity and affords his fam- 
ily and friends the comforting assurance that for him to die was gain. 
Brother Evans was a good man, a faithful minister and a valuable work- 
er.in the vineyard of the Lord. 


William T. Fords. 
2, Henderson county, Apr. 21, 1856. 3, Five years in common schools. 
5, 1872, Cane Creek, N.C. 6, Leader and Local preacher. 7, Jan. 1880. 
8,——. 10, Lecturer. 
George T. Frederick. 
2, Orangeburg, Feb. 1, 1846. 8, Attended school at Orangeburg. 5, 
Orangeburg county, Oct., 1867. 6, Leader, Exhorter and Local Preacher. 
7, Jan. 28, 1879. 8, Jan. 15, 1881. 10, Teacher. 


Edward J. Frederick. 
2, Orangeburg. 3, Attended Claflin University. 5, Orangeburg, 
Nov. 1871. 6, Steward, Leader, Exhorter and Local Preacher. 17, 1877. 
8, Jan. 23, 1880. 10, Taught in Public Schools. 
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This brother deserves more than a mere passing notice. He was of 
Southern parentage and birth, and belonged to a family which became 
quite notable as planters on the coast before the late war. He was a 
Methodist and was subsequently a member in good standing of the South 
Carolina conference of the M. E. church South. The writer heard him 
preach on several occasions in the New Bethel and also to the colored 
people in Old Bethel. His delivery was quite easy and voice very pleas- 
ant. His sermons were well prepared and delivered with much pathos, 
and unction. They were always edifying and instructive. I believe he 
was a craduate of the Charleston College. He was received into the M. 
E. chureh on his certificate of location as an Elder. His orders were 
recognized Apr. 3, 1866 and he was admitted into the travelling connec- 
tion and appointed by Bishop Baker to Beaufort. He served his charge 
with great acceptability and was returned the following year by the unani- 
mous request of a mixed congregation. Unfortunately during this year 
he was seriously afflicted mentally and thus his usefulness in the con- 
ference came suddenly to a close. He was compelled under the circum- 
stances to be located at his own request, his mind gradually failing until 
it became a total blank. Such was the end ofa life once hopeful and 
buoyant with the promise of usefulness. He was dearly beloved by all. 


George Gray. 
2, Greenville, age unknown. 5, Aug. 1866. 6, Leader and exhorter. 
7, 1873. 8,1879. 10, best efforts. 18, Yearly. 
Martin Van Buren Gray. 
2, North Carolina, 1843. 3, At home by parents. 5, Greensboro, N. 
C., 1860. 6, Trustee, steward, local preacher in A.M.E. church. 17, 1880. 
8, 1882. 10, teacher in the public schools. 18, on general church mat- 
ters. 
‘ York Goodlette. 
2, Greenville, May, 1851. 8, Common schools. 5, Greenville county, 
i871. 6, Leader. 7, Jan. 1876. 8, Jan. 1879. 18, Church matters. 
Scipio Green. 
2, Pendleton, 1848. 3, Public school. 5, Pendleton, Oct. 15, 1866. 
6, Steward and Leader. 7, 1872. 8, 1875. 
Abraham D. Harris. 
2, Lexington county, April 6, 1844. 3, Very limited. 5, Lexington, 
1873: 6, Local Preacher. 17, 1875. 8, 1877. 10, School teacher. 
John Hamilton 
Died at his residence in Charleston, Nov. 11, 1871, in the 46th year 
ofhisage. Inthe 20th yearof his age he was converted and joined 
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Trinity M. E. Church South. He was a zealous member and considered 
no sacrifices too great to aid in winning souls to Christ. He was a man 
of earnest faith and deep piety, a believer with all his heart. He ran 
many risks, dared many consequences, losing sight of everything ex- 
cepting his duty to God and humanity. In the course of events he was 
made class leader and continued inthis relation until he read God’s 
will in the great event of the war and its results ; he then felt called of 
God to labor in a higher sphere of usefulness. He thought of his poor 
brethren recently released from bondage, and saw them scattered as 
sheep without a shepherd. eThe sea islands of South Carolina were des- 
titute of instructors and the people were perishing for lack of knowl- 
edge. This was his chosen field. He conferred not with flesh and blood 
but trusted that he who promised to bless a cup of cold water to the 
good of the giver would smile upon his feeble effort, and eventually 
make him to shine asa star in the firmament of Heaven. Laboring 
in a malarial region and being often exposed to the elements, he con- 
tracted a fever which resulted in his death. In his sickness he was in a 
strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and be with Christ. With 
the words of his friend and brother upon his lips: ‘‘I am on the rock,’’ he 
swestly passed from time imto everlasting eternity; to be ‘‘forever with 
the Lord.” 


E. W. Jackson. 


The Rey. E. W. Jackson was transferred to this conference in 1870. 
He remained chiefly in the North as agent of the Congressional Nation- 
al Temperance Society, and was seldom among us as a worker. The fol- 
lowing brief memorial was adopted by the conference at his death: 

Whereas, Almighty God, in his wise providence, has taken from our 
midst our deyoted co-laborer, Rev. E. W. Jackson, D. D.; and whereas he 
has been distinguished among us, especially asa successful warrior 
against the great national evil--intemperance; therefore he it resolved: 
that in the death of Brother Jackson, the South Carolina Conference has 
lost a faithful and efficient laborer, and the temperance cause a staunch 
supporter and successful defender. Resolved that we acknowledge the 
hand of God in his removal from our midst, and that we bow in humble 
submission to His divine will. Resolved that a blank page in our Minute 
Book be inseribed to his memory, and that his family, with whom we 
deeply sympathize, be forwarded a copy of these resolutions. 

Brother Jackson was a native of Portland. Me. In the Summer of 
1872 he kindly furnished the writer transportation by steamer trom New 
York to Portland, where, with letters of introduction to many of its 
prominent citizens, he shared the lavish hospitalities of their cultured 
homes. Through the same agency the visits were extended to several 
other states with letters of introduction to many pr ominent citizens.— 
We owe a debt of gratitude to this brother which remains unpaid. 
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Burrell James. 


2, Sumter, Sept. 1, 1838. 83 Very rudimentary. 5, Sumter, June, ’59. 
6, Leader, exhorter. 7, 1870. 8, °72. 9, Member of state legislature and 
trustee of Claflin University. 10, teacher in private school. 
Stephen Jett. 


Rev. Stephen Jett, a supernumerary, was born in Cheraw in 1810, and 
died in Morilton, Ark., Sept. 3, °87. Bro. Jett was soundly converted in 


early life ‘and soon afterward felt called to the work of the ministry. - 


Being subjected to physical bondage, he had no educational advantages 
whatever; but with that force of character and indomitable will for 
which he became noted later in life, and by his own unaided efforts, he 
learned to read and write. |The Bible was his text-book and daily com- 
panion, guiding him in all the walks of life. His consistent Christian 
life and agreeable manners, early secured him many advantages, and he 
was permitted to preach to his own race and to many of the white race 
in Chesterfield, Darlington and Sumter counties previous to his emanci- 
pation. He was abundant and successful in labor, and a wonder to many. 
To him it was common, after a week of toil, to travel on foot, long dis- 
tances—sometimes 20 or more miles,—so that the truths of the Gospel of 
Jesusmight be accessible to the occupants of the cabin on the planta- 
tions. Emancipation found him a respected leader of his race in his sec- 
tion of the state, and he rendered important services to the government 
in quieting the apprehensions, controlling the restless and inspiring the 
timid among his people. In ’67 he was licensed a local preacher and la- 
bored effectively, supplying several important charges. In 69 he sup- 
plied Timmonsville, and in ’70 was admitted on trial and ordained elder 
under the missionary rule, having previously been ordained deacon in 
1867. Brother Jett was an earnest, practical gospel minister who could 
rightly divide the Word of God. He understood our doctrines and poli- 
ty and lived in their constant practice and observance. He had a legacy 
of fifteen children by his first marriage, twelve of whom with the widow 

‘of his second marriage, survive him and moum their loss. _ He was a 
pattern of industry and economy, and saved a competence upon which 
he lived in his declining years. He removed to Arkansas about five years 
ago, after having sold his estate near Timmonsville, and died in great 
peace far from his native heath, yet surrounded by loving relatives and 
kind friends, and with the angelic salutations of a chorus and the wel- 
coming smile of Jesus. His memory is precious. 


Hannibal Benjamin Kershaw. 


2, Cat Island, Georgetown Uo., Mar, 2, ’57. 3, Five years in com- 
mon schools. 4, Iowi College. degree of A. B. 5, June ’71, Florence. 
6, Exhorter, $.S. Supt. and Local Preacher. 7, Jan. 81. 9, Delegate 


\ 
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to the State Convention in ’80. 10, Teacher. 12, ‘*‘What shall we say of 
the Colored Men of America’? and ‘‘Demands of the age on the young 
men of America,” also “A true Theology the basis of human Progress’ 
and “Dark Days of our Republic.”’ 

He passed from labor to reward, in April, in the 26th year of his 
age. Weare all prone to speak well of the dead, and it is a beautiful 
trait in our frail and sinful nature; but when we hold up to view the vir- 
tues and merits of an earnest, conscientious and blameless Christian life, 


. we are not only rendering justice to the dead, but affording a lesson to 


the living. Our brother, the subject of this memoir, was not a child of 
fortune, reared on the lap of luxury and ease. ‘The stern realities of life 
met him at his earliest existence. A half-orphan in early childhood, he 
knew only the love and protection of a poor, unprotected slave mother. 
Freedom came to him in early childhood and that mother, in almost ab- 
ject poverty,—a mother that never knew a single luxury,—sought to be- 
stow upon her noble boy that precious boon of which herself had been 
deprived, an education. She has often said to the writer, in her broken, 
low-country dialect: ‘Hannibal a good boy, an’ *e will be man bam by.”’ 
Our young brother had caught this spirit, and under very adverse cireuni- 
stances succeeded in graduating from the Normal Department of the 
State University, entering college and graduating in the full course with 
the degree of B. A. from Iowa State University at Grinnell. Thus our 
brother, who was born on Cat Island, Georgetown county,—one of the 
darkest of the dark corners of the State,—clearly demonstrated the abil- 
ity of his race to advance to the highest plane of culture and refinement. 
In the year 1871, in the month of June, Brother Kershaw was soundly 
converted to God and lived a consistent Christian life. He received a 
license to exhort from a white society in Iowa of which he was the sole 
colored person, and there first exercised his graces, gifts and usefulness. 
He subsequently held the offices in the Church of Superintendent of 
Sunday Schools and Local Preacher. He was the acceptable principal of 
a grammar school at Society Hill, and was a delegate to the State Con- 
vention in the year 1880. In each of these positions he ever shone as- 
the true Christian gentleman, courteous to all men, social with few. 
His contributions to the press were ‘“‘What shall we say for the colored 
men of America?’ “Demands of the age upon the young mén of Amer- 
ica?’ “A true theology the basis of human progress;” “Dark days of the 
Republic;” and his last and best on ‘‘Christian Perfection.”? Bro, Ker- 
shaw evinced a fine talent, and had he lived, was destined to make his 
mark no less asa statesman than asaminister of Christ. He wasa victim 
of that insidious and incurable disease, consumption. The patience and 
hopefulness with which he suffered is known to all who came in contact 
with him. His ‘‘dear mother’? had preceded him across the river, and he 
wrote me briefly thus: ‘““My dear mother is atrest in heaven; her sorrows 
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are ended, and she is with Jesus.”? The patience of Bro. Kershaw in his 
sickness was but a type of his life. Cool, calm, brave, honest and self- 
possessed, he knew no fear and could do no wrong. His life has passed 
away, leaving not one reproach, not one stain,—a pure and beautiful 
life. Weare almost led to inquire, Why could he not have lived to be 
a leader of his people? so pure, so noble, so good. With bereaved and 
sad hearts, we bow in humble submission to the Divine will. He was 
admitted on trial in the Conference, January, 1881. He did his duty ful- 
ly and fearlessly to the last, and died as he lived—the noblest work of 
God, an honest man, in peace with all the world. Your sojourn among 
us was brief, my friend, my younger brother; your race was short; but 
God has called you to an eternal reward with Him. May our end be like 
yours. 


John Elijah Albert Keeler 


John Elijah Alvert Keeler was born Jan. 19, 1862in the town of Che- 
raw, Chesterfield county; attended the Cheraw Newton School, under 
the auspices of the Freedman’s Educational Society of Boston, and after 
afew years was a student in the common public school. At the age of 
18 was hired to the Florence bakery, and in 1883 went to the carpenter’s 
trade under Joseph Flagler of Florence. Was converted Aug. 18, ’81, at 
Florence during that great revival under the pastorate of Rev. F. L. Bax- 
ter. Being called of God, with the corresponding voice of the church, to 
the office and work of the ministry, became assistant leader, and after- 
ward an exhorter and local preacher. Admitted on trial in the confer- 
ence in 1887. Wasa student in Gammon School of Theology in Spring 
term of ’86. Now preparing a work entitled ‘The M. E. Church in 8.C.” 
which if nothing prevents will be out the latter part of ’89. Married 


in ’81. 
Edward Kirby, 


Born in Wadesboro, N. C. in 1846. Attended common schools of 


_ Greenville, and Claflin University. Converted at St. Marks Campground 


Aug. 25,76. Joined church in Greenville. Has been class leader, ex- 
horter and local preacher. Admitted on trial in ’83; received in full con- 
nection in ’86. Appointed Notary Public in ’82 and still holds his com- 
mission. Says he owes much to Rev. I. E. Lowery and the church at 
Greenville. He was taught his alphabet during his pastorate, and the 
church aided him in attending school. 


Irving E. Lowery. 
2, Shiloh Church, Sumter Co., Sept. 16, ’50. 5, Lynchburgh, ’67. 
6, Exhorter, Local Preacher and 8. 8. Supt. 7, 1871. 8, 1873. 10, 
Taught schools. 13, Several. 


Christopher W. Lucas. 


Rey. Christopher W. Lucas was born in Colleton county on the Round 
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O, and at the time of his death, in the summer of ’87, was nearly thirty 
years old. He was converted under the ministration of the venerable 
Father Joseph A. Sasportas in ’69, and soon afterward was. licensed suc- 
cessively Exhorter and Local Preacher. He was admitted into the con- 
potence on trialin’70. Was ordained deacon under the missionary rule 
m i. Admitted into full connection in ’75 and ordained elder. He was 
a faithful worker, a zealous christian and served the charges at Walter. 
boro, Walterboro and Upper Ashepoo, and Hickory Hill. He built church- 
es at each of these places and permitted no interest of the church to suf- 
fer on account of‘any neglect of duty on his part. He died in the full 
vigor of manhood a victim to exposure and overwork. He sacrificed 
himself for the benefit of his people. A noble sacrifice. In his last mo- 
ments, calling his family to his room, he led them in singing ‘‘Safe in the 
arms of Jesus.” He then gave the work in charge to a Local Preacher 
with all the needed instructions, and quietly and peacefully turned on 
his couch, closed his eyes and fell asleep in Jesus. 


Waites McIntosh. 

2, Sumter Co. 3, Individual efforts. 5, Lynchburgh. 6, Class 
Leader and Steward. 7, ’70. 8, ’76. 

William Me Willis. 

2, Camden, May 28, ’53. 3, Common Schools of Kershaw Co., and 
Claflin University. 5, Wesley Chapel, Kershaw Co. 6, Steward, Class 
Leader, Local Preacher. 7, Jan. 76. 8, Jan.778. 10, An earnest advo- 
cate. 13, A few articles on church work. 


Francis Elmore MeDonald. 
ik 2, Lynchburg, Mar. 2, 51. 8, Grammar school of Claflin University. 
Be) Lynchburgh, July, 68. 6, Steward and Local Preacher. 7, January, 
1875. 8, 1879. 10, Teacher. 


Abram Middleton. 
ee Charleston, Jan. 22, ’27. 3, Common School. 5, July, °43, 
Charleston; witness of the Spirit, Apr. 1851 at Ladson Camp Ground. 6, 
Class Leader, Steward and Loeal Preacher. 7, March 3, ’67. 8, Jan. 769 
(Florida.) 9, Member of State Constitutional Convention, School Com- 
missioner, Barnwell Co. and Presiding Elder. 10, Teacher. 12, Ser- 
mons, Essays, &c. 


\ ._ James B. Middleton. 

2, Charleston, Apr. 29,739. 3, Common Schools. Rudimentary. 4, 
Attended Baker Theological Institute; did not graduate. 5, Charleston, 
May 5, ’56. 6, Teacher, Local Preacher, Trustee. 7, ’67. 8, 71. 9. 
Delegate to General Conference *72, and to Centennial Conference 84; 
Secretary of Annual Conference; Deputy collector of U. S. Internal Rev- 
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unee; Special Agent of Freedmen’s Bureau for Marion county; U. S. 
Registrar for Marion county; Appointed trial Justice for Marion county 
but did not serve; Sub-Commissioner of New Orleans Exposition for 
Greenville and Anderson counties; Financial Agent Claflin University. 
10, School Teacher, Member of School Board of Examiners for Marion 
and Darlington counties. Lectured on various subjects. 11, “Status of 
the Colored man in the Church and State,”’ Biography of So. Ca. Con- 
ference. 12. Addresses on Education, Character of Woman, Solomon’s 
Temple, Temperance, and others. 18, Voluminous on various subjects 
and State questions. 


Junius S. Mobley. 

2, Fairfield O., Jan. 10,41. 3, Individual efforts by the light-wood 
torch. 5. Oct. 18, 64, Union county. 6, Class Leader, Trustee and Ex- 
horter. 7, ’69. 8, ’79. 9, Member of Legislature; elected in ’68 and re- 
elected in ’70; held the office of county Auditor for four years; Magis- 
trate in ’68; Lieutenant-colonel of National Guards of South Carolina; 
Commissioner of Education; took U. S. census; U. S. Deputy Collector; 
admitted to the Bar as a lawyer in ’70; Notary Public in’74. 10, Teach- 
er. 


Jeremiah MeLeod. 


2, Sumter Co., 45. 3, Limited. 5, Lynchburgh, ’66. 6, Steward and 
Leacer, 7, 1871. 8, i874. 10, Teacher. 


Henry F. Mckillwee. 


2, Yorkville, Jan. 29, 54. 3, Taught the bare rudiments of learning 
by the white lady who owned him; later attended the Public School. 
5, Yorkville, ’71. 6, Teacher in Sunday School. 7, 1878. 8, Jan. ’81. 


Aaron MeLees. 
2, Newberry, Nov. 17,55. 5, Anderson, ’69. 6, Secretary, S. 8. 


Superintendent, Leader. 7, 1879. 8, 1881. 10, Lecturer. 12, Fifty- 
five. 


Gearye Newcome. 


The Rev. George Newcome died of yellow fever, at Beaufort, Oct. 
12, ’71 in the fifty-seventh year of his age. Bro. Newcome was born in 
Quincy, Mass., Nov. 8, 1814. Upon arriving at manhood he devoted him- 
self to teaching, which vocation he followed for many years. In 1856 he 
was licensed as a Local Preacher and ever afterward, as opportunity af- 
forded, preached Jesus and his power to save dying men. In 1864, im- 
pelled by a sense of duty, he came to Beaufort to labor among the re- 
cently emancipated peoplein the capacity of Supt. of Schools, which 
place he filled with efficiency and success in parts of both North and 
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South Carolina. He labored faithfully and with much zeal for the men- 
tal, moral and spiritual culture of the children and youth under his care. 
He was ordained Deacon in ’67 and Elder in ’69 by the venerable Bishop 
E. S. Janes, and received into full connection in the Conference. While 
laboring on Beaufort circuit he organized several churches on the “om- 
bahee and Ladies Islands. He knew from experience what privations 
and hardships meant, but firm in the strength of God he braved storms 
of opposition, surmounted difficulties which seemed insuperable, and in 
the pine lands and river bottoms as well as in the towns, his voice was 
heard heralding forth the words of truth and soberness. Scores of souls 
through his instrumentality were brought to a knowledge of the power 
of the saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. He felt for suffering hu- 
manity and his ears were ever open to their cry as they sought his coun- 
sels and substantial aid. He would divide. his last farthing with the 
needy. Brother Newcome was entirely free from any prejudices on ac- 
count of race or color; he recognized God as father and man as broth- 
er, and his intercourse among men Was unconstrained save as to those 

things that were unbecoming to a christian and agentleman. He occu- 
pied a large place in the affections of those whom he met and especially 

those whom he served. In ’70 he was appointed Presiding Elder of the 
St. John’s District in Florida. He visited his northern home in the sum- 
mer of ’70 for the last time, and while the ties were binding and the as- 
sociations pleasant and full of delights, he turned his back upon them 
all, leaving even his faithful wife and four children and returned to Beau- 
fort about the first of Oct. He preached but once, after which he was at- 
tacked by that fearful epedemic then so prevalent in that latitude—y el- 
low fever—and fell a victim to its deadly influence. As he neared the riv- 
er of death he was peaceful, even happy. His faith shrank not even in 
his last moments; for he whispered to a friend these words ‘‘My work is 
done, I am going home to heaven.” With this testimony and many 
other evidencies of his faith in Christ, he passed into the heavens to be 
forever with Christ. 


Lewis W. A. Oglesby. 


2. Charleston, 1842. 8, From five years old very good. 5. Spartan- 
burg. 7, 1874. 8, 1879. 10, Tanght schools since 63. 11, One 


on colored preachers and conferences, and others. 42, On the origin of 
the devil. 


Wiley Francis Parker. 


2, Chattanooga, Tenn., July 23, ’35. 3, Academic and military. 5, 
July, 1842, near Chattanooga, Tenn. 6, Leader, Steward, Trustee, Ex- 
horter, Local Preacher. 7, Oct. 1849, Cleveland, Tenn., Holston Confer- 
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ence. 8, Oct. 1851, Abington, Va., Holston Conf. 9, Pastor, Agent, 
Presiding Elder, Chairman of committee of triers, on committee of ap- 
peals, Attorney at law, Trial justice, Notary Public, Captain in army, 


Member congressional and state convention, and delegate to R. R. con- . 


vention, Lodge Deputy of I. O. G. T. 10, Pres. Bascome college and 
Institute. 12, Life and Biography.of J. J. Moore. 18, A large 
number. 


Benjamin Franklin Randolph, 


Was born in Kentucky in 1839 and removed to Ohio when quite young. 


At Oberlin, his education began. Having formed thorough habits of 
study, he easily surmounted every difficulty that lay in his path; and be- 
ing graduated with honor in 1859, he still pursued his studies in the theo- 
logical department of Oberlin one year. He went to Buffalo, N.Y. in the 
fall of 1860 as a teacher. In this he was seccessful. He was connected 
with the Presbyterian church, and in ’65 came to South Carolina un- 
der the auspiges of that church, and I believe, as chaplain in the U. S. 
army,; opened a day and night schoolina building on Marion Square, 
Charleston. In 1865 he joined the M. E. Church and was associate editor 
of the Charleston Advocate, the organ of the M. E. Church on the At- 
lantic Coast. Mr. Randolph had qualities which commended him espec- 
ially at times to the anti-slavery people, and he was easily drawn into 
the political arena. He was firm, ever true, honest, inflexible and a 
lover of the right. With a courage that charmed opposition, he would 
not fear to stand alone against a fervid majority. He was senator from 
Orangeburg county and chairman Republican State Central Committee. 
He died at Hodges Station, Abbeville county, at the hands of assassins, on 
Friday, October 16, 1868. He received Lut one appointment from the con- 
ference—Columbia, but did not organize a church before his death. 


Rev. Lewis Rivers, 


Was born in Charleston, December 26, 1846 and died at Johnsons. 
Lexington county, April 17, 1884. Mr. Rivers was the son of tree parents, 
but like many others of his race, he was dispossessed of his freedom and 
forced into bondage, under the tyranical system of slavery, where he re- 
mained until liberated by the war of rebellion. Almost his entire life 
previous to his emancipation was spent in the service of Capt. Boutelle 
of the United States Coast Survey Service; and although involuntary, 
yet his years of servitude were years of fidelity to the trusts committed 
to him, and cheerfulness and hope ofa future deliverance, Freedom 
came to him in the year ’65 in Greenville county, where in common with 
others, he could first claim his birth-right as an inheritance, His early 
educational advantages were, under the circumstances, limited to the 
bare rudiments of knowledge, which he improved to some extent by his 
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own unaided efforts. He subsequently studied at Baker Theological In- 
stitute. Mr. Rivers was converted in his youth at “Old Trinity Base- 
ment” Charleston, through the instrumentality of the indefa tigable and 
fervent F. A. Smith and the powerful exhortions of William Darrington 
(these men were giants in their day) and although his surroundings on 
ship-board were not calculated to assist him in a broad spiritual develop- 
ment and deep christian culture; yet he ever clung to the Cross of Christ 
as the sheet-anchor ‘of hope, that could successfully defy the raging bil- 
lows and storms of life. He entered the conference on trial, in Decem- 
ber 1868, and was admitted into full connection, January 74. He wasa 
teacher in the free schools of South Carolina and Florida. Mr. Rivers 
contracted a severe disease in his comparative youth, which caused him 
many hours of deep grief, pain and intense suffering. This to some ex- 
tent impaired his general usefulness as a minister of the gospel. He 
well deserved and largely shared the charity of his brethren in the min- 
istry. To the writer he said soon after the close of the last session of 
our conference, “Brother Jemmey, I am dying slowly. 1 don’t think I 
can hold out this year; but I'll go to the work assigned meand die at my 
post.” And the sweet singer of Isreal literally died at his post: the post 
of duty to God, to humanity, to himself. What moral heroism? Pover- 
ty and even death awaited him; but ‘‘none of these things moved him.” 
He was a good practical preacher and a superior songster. No more will 
he cheer us with his favorite battle song; that he sang at each session of 
the conference: 

The children are gathering from near and from far, 

The trumpet is sounding the call for the war, 

The conflict is raging, ’twill be fearful and long, 

But we’ll gird on our armor and be marching along. 
His song is now changed to one of triumph:— 

There is victory at last, brothers, there’s victory at last, : 

In the ranks foremost, for I fell at my post and the warfare is past. 

O the conflict now is past, boys, the conflict now 1s past, 

~ And there’s victory, there’s victory, there 1s victory at last. 


Let us inscribe upon the tablet erected to his memory this epitaph— 
“He died at his post.’ 

Benjamin Robinson. 

2, Anderson Co., Oct. 44.3, None whatever, save his own unaided 
efforts. 5, Abbeville, 70. 6, Leader, Exhorter and Local Preacher. 7, 
Jan. 1872. 8, Jan. 1879. 10, Advocate, 13, Very few on Local Church 
affairs. 

James Robert Rosemond. 

2, Greenville, Feb. 1,19. 3, His individval efforts. 4, Attended Ba- 
ker Theological Institute but did not graduate. 5, Greenville, Sept., 739. 
6, Leader and Local Preacher. 17, March, 1865. 8, March, 1869. 9, Pre- 
siding Elder. 10, An earnest advocate. 


— 
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Benjamin Lewis Roberts. 


Benjamin Lewis Roberts was born in Charleston, Dec. 25th, 1831, and 
died Nov. 5th, 1881, at Kingstree. Brother Roberts attended the best 


schools opened to colored people of his time and was also favored in 


having access to the libraries of his white friends who took special 
pleasure in assisting him in his insatiable thirst for knowledge. He had 
great strength of intellect and was scarcely ever seen without a book of 
some kind in his hand or about his person. He was a skilled mechanic 
and earned a competence at his business. A serious rail-road accident 
changed the whole course of his life. Owing toa broken limb he gave 
up his business and successfully undertook another which afforded him 
more leisure for his studies. He joined the Wentworth St. Baptist 
Church—now Centenary M. E. Church—and was licensed to preach in 
1854. In 1862 he moved to the West Indies where he entered actively in- 
to the work of preaching. He had formerly, 1855—1861, lived in Ander- 
son where he was assisted in his sudies by Judges Whitner and Orr. In 
1870 he returned to the United States ana to Anderson, and in Sept. of 
the same year joined the M. E. Church at Greenville, on account of the 
refusal of the authorities of the Baptist Church to ordain men of his 
race. In Dec. 1870, he joined the Annual Conference and was ordained 
deacon under the missionary rule, and in 1871 was ordained elder. In 
1871-3 he was stationed at Greenville; 1874-6 at Wesley Church (harles— 
ton; 1877-9, Camden; 1880-1 at Kingstree. He filled these appointments 
with good acceptability, in each instance improving and in two instan- 
ces building new churches, and liquidating the remaining indebtedness. 
At Camden especially, he saved by his great foresight and enterprise, 
the church to the connection. He rendered invaluabe services to the 
church during his stay among us. In 1872 he was nominated for the im- 
portant position of State Supt. of Education on the reform ticket, 
but failed of election. He was alsoa trustee of Claflin University, and for 
eight consecutive years secretary of the Conference. As a member of 
the C. L. S. C. he graduated in the full course and also took the ‘‘White 
Seal Course.’? He also mastered the Hebrew grammar and could read 
and speak the language intelligently. He made considerable progress 
in the study of the French and German languages. His sermons and ad- 
dresses were always instructive as well as edifying. He might well 
be termed a “lover of learning.’’ His manners were exceedingly court- 
eous and winsome, and he had the happy faculty of expressing himself 
in elegant and yet easy terms with nothing redundant and nothing lack- 
ing to add grace and finish to his expressions. He was deeply interested 
in our young people of both sexes and neyer failed, when an opportunity 
afforded, to impress upon their minds important lessons of morality. 
His standard of virture was exalted. Hehad no patience with any thing 
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spurious or shoddy, but appreciated true manhood and whatever ten-- 


ded to virture and intelligence. 

Had he lived ata later day or had he not been deprived of the early ad- 
vantages common to others in the state at the time of his birth, he 
would doubtless have taken his place in the very front rank of the 
learned of America. His untimely demise is a great loss to the con- 
ference and community, as well as irreparable to his family. He fell 
a victim to malaria and peritonitis, engendered by exposure and im- 
proper diet while atthe post of duty at Kingstree. Such asystematic 
and unselfish worker was needed for our work, for our people, for our 
state; but God knoweth best and doeth all things well, His end was 
calm and peaceful; he had “hope in Christ.’ But how we do miss 
him from our counsels. We shall meet him again beyond the river, 
where the inhabitants are never sick. Bro. Roberts received the hon- 
arary degree of M.A. from Claflin University in 1878. He published 
a small volume entitled ‘‘Africa and the African Race.” 


Joseph Augustus Sasportus. 


2, Charleston, Feb. 15, 1809. 5, April 731, at Goose Creek camp-meet- 
ing. 6, Leader, Local Preacher, Steward, Trustee of Claflin University. 
7 and 8, 1866. 9, Presiding Elder. 10, Was instrumental, with others, 
in establishing the first Normal school for the training of the colored 
youth in the state at Charleston in’51. 12, many. 3, many, to the re- 
ligious press. a 
Frederick W. Sasportus. 

2, Charleston, March 10, ’38. 3, fair. 5, Old Bethel, Charleston. 6. 
S. S. teacher, exhorter, local preacher. 7, 1870(?). 8, 1873. 9. Auditor, 
presiding elder. 10, teacher. 12, four or five. 18, occasional articles to 
the Methodist Advocate. 


ornelius Chapman Scott. 

2, Fort Johnson, Sept. 6,55. 3, begun attending private school at 
the age of seven and attended various private schools till Charleston was 
evacuated. 4, Avery Normal Institute, ’72: preparatory department of 
Howard University, ’73; University of 8. C.,’77. 5, April, ’70, at the Old 
Cherry Hill campground, Ladson Station. 6, assistant class-leader, class 
leader, steward, trustee, assistant superintendent, superintendent, ex- 
horter, local preacher. 7, 1866. 10, assistant instructor in Latin at the 
University of S. C. 2 years; head teacher at Avery Normal Institute 2 
years; principal of city graded schools of Greenville 7 years. 12, a few 
poems and addresses on miscellaneous.subjects. 


Edward Joseph Snetter. 
2, Charlestor, Oct. 1822, 3, five years training. 4, Baker Theological 
Institute. 5, Charleston, 1836. 6, leader, steward, exhorter. 7, 1866. 
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8, 1869. 9, School commissioner, etc. 10, has taken a great part. 12, 
one. 


Eraneis Desverney Smith. 
2. Charleston, Dec. 20, 1840. 3, good. 4, Wilbur School. 5, March 
3,755, at Charleston. 6, steward, trustee, local preacher. 7,1871. 8, 


1874. 9, county commissioner Darlington county. 10, school trustee, 
trustee Claflin University. 


Francis A. Smith. 


Rev. Francis A. Smith, was born in Charleston in 1812, and died in 
the same city Jan. 4th, ’S1, in the 69th year of his age. He resided in 
the city during his entire life, and was early converted to God, and joined 
the church. Subsequent to 1844, he with many others necessarily joined 
the M. E. church, South, and here he held the important offices of class- 
leader, exhorter and local preacher. On the return of the church to the 
South, Brother Smith, with many others,, hailed her with joy, and at 
once re-entered her fold. In’68 he was ordained Deacon by Bishop Ba- 
Aer, and continued in the local work until ’71, when he entered the con- 
ference on trial and was admitted in fll in’73. Brother Smith’s unas- 
suming piety and devoted christian life, as well as his fervency of speech 
made him a marked man in the community, and for over 40 years he 
served the church with great zeal and with an unceasing love for immor- 
tal souls. He was a favorite with all classes, and could easily adapt him- 
self to surrounding circumstances. He was instrumental in the salva- 
tion of a large number. among whom are some who have become promi- 
nent members of the conference. Hesup;orted his family by his daily 
toil, and supplied feeble charges in his vicinity on every Sabbath. Thus 
was he a pattern of industry and economy. Bro. Smith’s health failed 
toward the last, and for four months he was confined to his house; yet 
no one expected his early departure. He was suddenly taken worse and 
a physician summoned. To this he objected, saying, it was unnecessary. 
He was helped to his bed, in walking to which he exclaimed, ‘‘Help! 
Lord.?? When laid upon the bed, he requested to be turned over; this 
done, he closed his eyes and said—‘‘Lord Jesus, my trust is in thee!” 
His wife stood by him, gently stroking his temples, little dreaming that 
his spirit had fled. Such, however, was the fact; those were his last 
words; his sweet and gentle spirit had passed into the realms of eternal 
bliss. Thus passed away this faithful servant of God. 


Shadrach Thomus. 


2, Orangeburg, Feb. 8, 50. 38, Grammar school of Claflin University. 
5, Orangeburg, ’70. 6, class-leader, local preacher. 7, Florence, 1881. 
8, 1884. 10, teacher. 13, on local church work, 
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Alonzo Gray Townsend. 

2, Charleston, Aug. 29,’53. 3, good. 4, Avery Normal Institute, and 
University of state. 5, May 1, 67. 6, superintendent and steward. 
7, 1878. 8, 1880. 9, Professor in Claflin University. 10, teacher. 11, 
essay on “‘Self culture,’ and “Moral Reform.”? 12, essay. ‘‘tmmortality 
of the Soul,” “Freedom of the Will,” eulogy on Wm. M. Dart. 13, only 
letters. 


James Richard Townsend. 

2, Charleston, Sept. 19, 749. 3, private school. 5, Ladson camp- 
ground, May ’68. 6, class leader, exhorter. 7, 1876. 8, 1878, 10, teach- 
er in public school. 

Rev. James K. Wagoner, 

Was born in Yorkville, in 1830 and died in Yorkville March 19, 1881. 
In the seventeenth year of his age he was converted and joined the M. E. 
Church South. His marked christian character and pious walk ol\served 
by the church soon after his conversion, gave evidence that he was a suit- 
able person for a class-leader, which office he held until the close of the 
war. In 1853 the pastor of his church appointed him a collector for the 
cause of missions among the people of his race. He succeeded in colect- 
ing $100, for the support of the ministry and $106, tor missions. Thus 
he manifested not only his zeal for the cause of Christ, but the liberality 
of the slaves also in supporting benevolent enterprises. He was succvess- 
ful in gaining a fair education by his own unaided efforts and filed with 
credit to himself and honor to the state the important office o* Trial Jus- 
tice for several years. In ’68 he determined to join the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and wrote a letter to Hon. H. Judge Moore of Charleston 
inquiring for the proper authorities. He was licensed Local Preacher jin 
"69 and the same year joined the travelling connection. Heserved the 
church faithfully for four consecutive years and then on account of ill 
health was forced to take a supernumerary relation; but he continued 
doing all that he could to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom. Brother 
Wagoner was fully aware of his end and his death was @ triumphant one. 
“What do you think of my case?”’? he asked ‘‘Do you think I will remain ; 
here much longer?” And seeming to anticipate the reply , he said “Tam 
prepared to die, for my soul is ready.” Summoning his wife and only 
son he delivered them his papers and dying counsels and then calmly re- 
signing himself, he exclaimed, ‘Glory! Glory! Glory!!! the angels have 
come for me and I cannot stay here longer.” Ina moment he was es- 
corted by the shining ones to the abode of the blessed in the Paradise of 
God. 


“Asleep in Jesus—blessed sleep, 
rom which none ever wakes to weep; 
A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes.’’ 
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Alonzo Webster, D. D. 


Dr. Webster was the son of Jonathan and Lucy Webster of Weston, 
Vt. Jonathan Webster was one of the early settlers of that town, and 
joined the Methodist church there in 1803. In 1806 he married Miss Lu- 
cy Sterlin of Woodstock and established a christian home. Alonzo was 
the sixth child in a family of twelve children, and was born Jan. 27, 18- 
18. He spent his childhood and youth on the farm of his father, and by 
manual labor added to a naturally vigorous constitution, he developed a 
physical condition which enabled him to perform a large amount of la- 
bor during his long and successful ministry. 

His early education was such as could be obtained at the public 
school of his time, which he attended for the most part only three months 
in winter, as his services were-needed on the farm in summer when quite 
young. He was able to add to this but a few terms at Newbury Semina- 
ry before entering the ministry. Through the influence of the Method- 
ist preachers who were frequent visitors at the Webster home in those 
days, he was early and favorably impressed religiously, and in his child- 
hood cherished an ambition to be a preacher. In 1831, when Moses San- 
derson had charge of the Weston circuit, with Dennis Wells as assistant 

‘who later married a sister of Brother Webster, he experienced religion 
and united with the church, at thirteen years of age. From the begin- 
ning of his religious life he was an earnest and active Christian, and be- 
fore he attained his majority, his piety and talent for public speaking at- 
tracted the attention of the preachers of the circuit, impressing them 
that he was a suitable candidate for the ministry. He wasencouraged to 
hold meetings for exhortation, and later was licensed to preach. 

When he was in his nineteenth year, the presiding elder, Rev. E. 
Jordan, proposed to employ him to fill a vacancy on his district, but his 
father did not feel able tospare him from the farm. To relieve the case, 
the presiding elder proposed to buy his time, and the father consenting, 
he entered upon the work at once. The sum paid for his time was after- 
ward returned to Brother Webster by his father. At the next session of 
the New Hampshire Conference, which then included eastern Vermont, 
he was admitted to the traveling connection and sent to Guilford, Vt. 
This session of the conference was held in 1837. In 1838 he was sent to 
Putney and West Brattleboro, Vt., with H. Nutter as preacher in charge} 
1839, Bellows Falls; 1840, Keene and Nelson, N. H.; 1841, Chesterfield 
and Keene; °’42, Chesterfield. Those years at Keene and Chesterfield 
were eventful years to the young preacher. May 26, 1840, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Martha Jane Weed of Rockingham, Vt. She was a talented. 
and pious young lady, and the union gave promise of large usefulness in 
their chosen field of labor; but the hopes of the devoted couple were 
destined to be early blighted by the protracted and fatal illness of the 
young wife. Her death occurred Nov. 6, ’42, during their second year at 
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Chesterfield. After the death of his wife, with his heart greatly bur- 
dened with grief, Bro. Webster gave himself wholly to the work of his 
charge, as he could not do during the illness of his wife, and as a result 
he was permitted to witness a wide-spread revival which added largely 
to the membership and strength of the church, and also gave hima 
strong position in the conference. In’43 he went to Newbury, Vt., the 
seat of the conference seminary. During this year the establishment of 
a Biblical school at Newbury, for candidates for the Methodist ministry, 
was under discussion, and he collected over $500 for the first school of 
theology of the Methodist Episcopal Church, contributing thereby to the 
success of the enterprise. 

During his pastorate at Newbury he made the acquaintance of Miss 
Laura A.Peaslee of Washington, Vt., a student at the seminary, to whom 
he was married June 16, 1844. He removed the same year to Barre, and 
remained two years, 1844-5; in 1846 to Northfield; 1847-8 to Montpelier; 
1849-50, to Danville; 1851-2, agent of the American and Vermont Bible 
Societies; 1853-4, Chelsea; 1855-6, agent of American and Vermont Bible 
Societies. At the close of this second term in the Bible agency, ‘he pur- 
chased the Vermont Christian Messenger, then published at Northfield, 
and at the conference of ’57, he was stationed at Northfield Falls and 
Roxbury, that he might retain his relation to the conference and contin- 
ue the work of preaching while publishing and editing the paper. He 
successfully conducted it for nine years. 

In 1858 he was appointed presiding elder of Springfield District, and 
served in that capacity three years, retiring from the district in ’61, to 
accept the chaplaincy of the Vermont state prison at Windsor. In’63 
he resigned his position at the prison, and was appointed chaplain in the 
army, serving the 16th and 6th Vt. regiments for a time, and later was 
appointed chaplain in the regular army, and assigned to the Sloan Gen- 
eral Hospital at Montpelier, This service closed his labors in the army 
and in Vermont. In the autumn of that year, the hospital being closed, 
he arranged to go to South Carolina, at the call of Bishop Baker, to as- 
sist in the organization of our work there after the war, intending to re- 
turn and resume work in his own conference atits next session, He 
reached this new field of labor, in December 1865, in time to be present 
at a meeting of the colored preachers of that section, who were interest- 
ed in renewing their connection with the ‘‘old John Wesley Church,” 
from which they had been separated since the division of the church in 
1844-46. This meeting resulted in the organization of the South Caroli- 
na and Florida Conference. He became so much interested in the work 
that he consented to be transferred to thenew Conference temporarily, 
and was assigned to Charleston, S. C., as his field of labor. T. W. Lewis, 
who had been sent to this section of the worka few months earlier, was 
appointed presiding elder, 
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Dr. Webster immediately began the organization of the work in the 
city. A church was formed and soon after avaluable church property 
was purchased—one of the best inthe city—for which twenty thous- 
and dollars in gold was paid, thereby securing a permanent church home 
for the colored people, and laying the foundation forthe future pros- 
perity of the work in the city and state. In 1869 at the close of his three 
years’ pastorate at Charleston, he was made presiding elder of Charles- 
ton District, and Mr. Lewis took his place as pastor of the Charleston 
church. During this year a valuable school property at Orangeburg, S. 
C., was found to be for sale at very low figures, which was purchased, 
and encouraged by generous gifts from Lee Claflin, Esq., of Boston, 
Mass., and other friends, this property was committed to a board of 
trustees, of whom he was one; and the Claflin University, with the Ba- 
ker Theological Institute as a department of the same, was established. 
Dr. Webster was made the president of the university, and instructor in 
the Theological Institute. In 1878, he resigned his office as president, but 
continued his service in the Institute and as trustee of the university. 
He was untiring in his efforts to secure the permanency and prosperity 
of the enterprise. Chiefly through his agency, while chaplain of the 
South Carolina Senate, the State Agricultural College was located at 
Orangeburg as a department of the university. By this and such other 
means as were available to him, the institution was established on a 
good financial basis, and is doing a most valuable work for the Confer- 
ence and the church. While president of the university, as well as dur- 
ing the years that have followed since his retirement from that office, he 
kept up his work as presiding elder. 

In addition to his work in the pastorate, on the district, and at the 
University, he conducted a local church paper for several years, first at 
Charleston when residing there, and afterward at Orangeburg, his per- 
manent home after leaving the pastorate at Charleston. 

In the summer of 1885, Dr. Webster experienced a very great sor- 
row by the death of his wife, Mrs Laura A. Webster. Since their mar- 
riage in 1844 she had been the attraction of his heart and home; she 
had performed the duties of her position in the varied relations of life 
with a grace and dignity that won the friendship and love of all. She 
had shared the itinerant labors of her husband for forty-one years, g0o- 
ing unhesitatingly with him to the South, when she knew that going 
there to labor with and for the colored people meant social proscription 
to her herself and family by the whites, and special danger to the life of 
her husband. But her heart never failed her. In the most trying and dan- 
gerous experiences her wise counsels and brave spirit gave large inspi- 
ration to her husband in his work, and her death left a great vacancy in 
the home and in the church. She was mother of three children— D. P- 
Webster, M. D., of Brattleboro, Vt.; E. A. Webster, A. M., of Or- 
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angeburg, S. C., and a daughtér, Hattie, who died in childhood at Wind- 
sor, Vt., while the father was absent on duty as a chaplain in the army. 
After a severe illness of a few months, Mrs. Webster died at the resi- 
dence of her son, in Brattlesboro, Vt., July 10, 1885. 

This sad change in Dr. Webster’s home, did not cause any suspension 
of his labors. With the same activity and devotion which characterized 
him in his early years, he continued to carry forward the work committed 
tohim. Inthe spring of the present year he had some indications of 
failing health, but had no thought of so early a release from labor. 
On the 25th of May he was married to Miss S. O. Purdam, of Ohio, an 
excellent christian lady who had been three years in charge of the Home 
at Orangeburg, under the auspices of the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety. As his health continued to decline, Dr. Webster felt compelled to 
suspend his work on the district inthe month of June. As this partial 
suspension of labor failed to bring him needed relief, he decided to give 
up all care fora time, and by rest and recreation seek to restore his 
wasted energies. Accordingly on the 19th of July, accompanied by Mrs. 
Webster, he started on a visit to his native State. The journey by sea 
to New York greatly agravated his disease, and on reaching that city he 
found himself very much reduced in strength. Though scarcely able to 
do so, he continued his journey, and on Saturday, the 21st, reached High- 
gate in northern Vermont, where a brother, Rev. Harvey Webster, was 
camping with his family. On the Wednesday following, in the care of 
his son, Dr. D. P. Webster of Brattleboro, he was taken with difficulty to 
that place, and died at the son’s home on Monday, Aug. Ist, of what 
proved to be a malignant, though painless, disease of the bowels. 

His funeral occurred.-on Wednesday, August 3d. The services were 
conducted by the writer, assisted by Rev. R. Morgan, presiding elder of 
Springfield District, and Rev. W.S. Smithers; pastor at Brattleboro. His 
remains were deposited in Brattleboro cemetery beside those of Mrs. 
Laura A, Webster, who had so long been. the attraction of his home, and 
who was'the mother of his children. j 

As Dr. Webster entered the ministry early in life, with limited edu- 
cational privileges beyond the common school, he lacked the advantage 
of a thorough literary training; but being a diligent student, and avail- 
ing himself of the opportunities for sélf-culture within his reach, he at- 
tained a commendable position as a speaker and writer. He early accu- 
mulated a large and well-selected library, and was well read in English 
literature and in theology, When he was engaged in the Bible agency in 
Vermont, Middlebury College conferred on him the honorary degree of 
A.M. ; and soon after he went South the Alleghany College, at Meadville, 
‘Pa., conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. The Senate of 
his native State elected him to its chaplaincy before he left Vermont; and 
the Senate of South Carolina conferred on him: the same honor. During 
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his connection with the Vermont Conference he was twice elected to the 
General Conference—in 1856 and 1860. At the setond-election:he led the 
delegation, and at the General Conference of that year, held.at Buffalo, 
N. Y., he and his colleagues secured the transfer of the Burlington and 
St. Albans Districts from Troy to the Vermont Conference. The St. Al-. 
bans District has been a permanent and valuable addition to the latter 
Copference. He represented’ the South Carolina Conference in the Gen- 
eral Conferences of 1872, ’76, ’80, ’84—four times; making him'a member 
of six General; Conferences in all: vey Fis pee 
In the fifty years of his ministry Dr. Webster;gave to the regular pas- 
torate and-the’presiding eldership twenty-one years,each, to the Bible 
Agency four, and to the prison and army chaplaincy-four,- In every field 
he occupied he did effective service for-the‘cause, but the crowning work 
of his life was in the South. He went.to the new field early after the war, 
and for more than a score of years wrought in its building; and dying, 
left a strong and active conference and a valuable church membership to 
continue the work. He gained and held the confidence of the ministry 
and laity for whom and with whom .he labored, to an unusual ‘degree. 
He needs no better testimonial of the high esteem in which he was held, 
and of his great usefulness, than such as has been spontaneously given 
Since his death by the district meetings and the churches where he la- 
bored in the South. Practically hé died at his post. He now rests from 
his labors, and his works do follow him.—-A. L. Cooper in Zion’s Herald. 
While heartily endorsing these earnest words penned by the Rev. A. 
L. Cooper of the Vermoiit'Conference, itis but just to the men among 
whom Dr. Webster.chiefly labored to say, that his. policy was on the whole 
illiberal; especially towards: those ministers aid educators who desired 
the same resu.ts from a different course of action.. Dr. Webster was at 
times exceedingly overbearing and vindictive, and seemed to regard and 
treat as his personal enemies those who differed with him in purely ec- 
clesiastical matters, however pure their motives or honest their opinion 
might be. On these occasions: he:would not hesitate to use his power 
in the cabinet and his influenceon the floor of the conference to the det- 
riment of som# of our best, though less*influential men. Like Jabez 
Bunting of.Canada; under similar cir¢umstancées, the course of action was 
Garriéd:sd far that:atone period of our existence as’ a conference, at 
least thirty of our ministers were ready for withdrawal from the con- 
nectioms?: Had:not wiser counsels prevailed~ there evidently would 
chave beef a:Serious division in the Vhureh in South Carolina, which 
‘would! have :materially damaged our work and set it back ten years. 
Politic#limethods were ‘at: times adopted and used by Dr. Webster to- 
wari those who were not *mere machines and who Were opposed to the 
questionable policy of some of our ministers who held offices of trust un- 
der the state and national governments, and who could by his influence 
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receive conference appointments adjacent to such places as would easily 
permit them to serve in these positions, while others were removed 
from one end of the state tothe other. Dr. Webster being an office- 
holder under the state and national government, formed a distinct: class 

- of all other officials and their friends in the control of the appointments 
in the conference. Doubtless he meant well, yet he did not seem to con- 
sider the feeling or the welfare of others who gave themselves solely to 
the work of the ministry. He unintentionally educated men to a degree 
of shrewdness, by his untiring energy, that was truly surprising. This 
peculiar course of Dr. Webster towards others was not confined to men 
of one race or from one section of the country, as several New England- 
ers of both sexes can testify. This was the one great drawback to the 
eminent qualities of this truly great man. His head often misled his 
heart. In view of the quantity and character of the work done by him 
during the past twenty years in South Carolina, we can well afford to 
throw the mantle of charity over his mistakes, and in common with the 
people among whom he labored, admit him to the mausoleum of our 
hearts, take up and continue the work which has fallen from his hands, 
and for him erect with the materials, a LIVING MONUMENT that will tes- 
tify to his value and perpetuate his memory. 


Samuel Weston, 


Was born in Charleston July 4th, 1804, and died in the same city Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1882, in the seventy-eigth year of his age. Heattended the 
schools of his day allowed colored people and one of a Normal Grade 
taught by a Mr. Bonman. He was soundly converted in 1823 in his 19th 
year and soon gave promise of great usefulness. He was at this time ap- 
prenticed at the tailor’s trade which he mastered in all of its departments 
and followed for many years and which gained him quite a competence. 
He joined the Methodist Episcopal Church and filled all the various offi- 
ces of a layman suchas Superintendent of Sunday Schools, Steward, 
Trustee, Class Leader, Exhorter and Local Preacher, which offices he al- 
ways adorned by a holy and blameless life and a godly zeal. After 1844 
he necessarily went with the M. E. Church South but on the return of the 
mother church to the South immediately sought and was gladly welcom- 
ed to the maternal bosom. In 1865 he was ordained deacon and elder by 
Bishop Baker, under the missionary rule, but remained in the local rank 
until 1868 when he was received into the South Carolina conference of 
which he remained a member much loved until the day of his death. He 
was first made assistant pastor for our churches in Charleston. In 1869 
he was appointed to Camden, where he remained three years; 1872-5, he 
was stationed at Wesley Chapel, Charleston; 1876-7, at Camden; 1877-80, 
at Wesley Chapel, when declining health compelled him to retire from 
the active duties of the ministry. He was a trustee of the Colored Pri- 
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vate Schools of ante bellum days anda also of Claflin University. Father 
Weston was an untiring worker in all that pertains to the elevation of 
humanity, and he enjoyed the fullest confidence of the community in 
which he spent along and useful life. His name was a household word, 
and as ointment poured forth. He was the synonym of sincerity, and 
his was the highest type of the bigher type of christianity; his business 
ventures, his social life, his ordinary conversation, his every act, would 
bear the severest scrutiny. He wasa pure man and a consisten$ chris- 
tian. To the writer his religion seemed a second nature, and his charity 
as boundless as the sea. Indeed he was a model citizen. 
appearance Father Weston was a man of medium 
tive in movement, noble in bearing, and one of t 
tlemen in the state. In spirit he was pure, kind and gentle, ever win- 
ning his way to the hearts-of all classes of persons, while in matters of 
religious duty he was as uncompromising as the gospel itself. Asa 
preacher, he was always acceptable; not great, save in his sweetness of 
spirit and the peculiar personal charm which was ever inseperable from 
the man. His equal in these respects is not left among us. 

His last illness was lingering, but not exceedingly painful. He nev- 
er married, but maintained his sweetness tothe very last. He tell asleep 
in Jesus and is safein His arms. Father Weston wus emphatically a 
good man. 


In personal 
size, erect in form, ac- 
he most polished gen- 


Joseph White. 


Rev. Joseph White was born near Lynchburg, Sumter Co., March, 
1836, and died November 13th, 1870, at Sumter. The period of his birth 
was during the darkest days of slavery in South Carolina. The north- 
ern abolitionist continued in his agitation of the subject of the freedom 
of the slave, and this tended to disturb the slave-holder und arouse his 
sleeping conscience; and to quiet his apprehensions he riveted his chains 
of bondage tighter upon the slave. The darkest hour of night is just 
before day-dawn, and this was true of Slavery, that was indeed ‘the sum 
of all villanies.” The cup of iniquity fills; evils ripen into fruitage, be- 
fore a change comes. This condition was the precursor of the change, 
for “Our God is marching on” and the iniquitous traffic in human 
flesh and blood was doomed. Beyond the limits of Charleston, there 
were no schools for colored youth, even there the instruction of colored 
children was @ very hazardous undertaking, Statutory enactment strict- 
ly prohibited it; but the law had fallen into disuse in Charleston on ac- 
count of the large free-colored population. In the interior of the state 
especially the slaves were taught to despise that one of their number who 
could read, and the constant threat made to sell into the far South those 
who persisted in gaining ‘book larnin” deterred the masses from making 
efforts to read even the word of God. Thus the mind as well as the body 
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of the slave was fettered. Any person suspected of teaching a ‘slave 
would be ostracized, shunned and watched. If detected in the act) he 
would be severely punished, and banished from the country. , The fear 
of being sold to speculators was constantly paraded before the eyes of 
the colored people themselves as a deterrent. This state of things led 
to many clandestine meetings between teacher and pupil and it was un- 
der such circumstances as these narrated that Mr. White was taught to 
read and write by-his father who had in some way learned the art.’ -Mr. 
White would often hold his speller in one hand and his plough in the oth- 
er and thus satisfy his insatiable thirst for knowledge. Later on he re- 
ceived instruction from a young white man who has since risen to consid- 
erable prominence in legal circles. This industry served Mr. White well 
for when freedom came to him, he was the only colored man in the com- 
munity who had any literary attainment; hence he easily became the cen- 
tral figure of his race. Mr. White was soundly converted in Octeber, 18- 
63 at an old fashioned camp-meeting, and afterward professed sanctifica- 
tion. In 1867 he entered Baker Theological Institute and remained a dil- 
igent student for about two years. At the same time he had joined the 
travelling connection and was ordained deacon under the missionary rule. 
pressing demands of the work caused him to be sent out to organize 
churches for God and Methodism. The rallying cry for Methodists, from 
the mountain to the sea-board, was ‘The old John Wesley Church.” Mr, 
White with the help of Revs. Scipio Harry, Burrell James and others, 
rendered the church and the cause of Christimportant and enduring ser- 
vices in Sumter county. The present status of the church in Sumter 
county is a living monument of his skill, energy and perseverance. | In 
1869, at Camden, he was admitted into full connection in the conference 
and ordained elder. His first’ appointment was at Lynchburg circuit, 
where he-labored: zealously and pursued his studies under the direction 
of the Rev. J. R. Lumblyn. He’ was next appointed to. Sumter circuit 
where for two years he labored faithfully on:the charge and recited daily 
to the northern teachers then in charge of the day school. He met with 
great success on this charge and wasin the midst of his second year when 
over work and exposure brought on an attack’ of malarial fever which 
proved fatal. . Mr. White was a good man, fullof faith, a conscientious 
christian, an upright citizen, a studious and methodical preacher, a true 
friend anda devoted husband and brother. He cared for his younger 
orphan brothers as would a father and provided them with homes and ed- 
ucational advantages. He was a man of rare courage. His courage-was 
often tested; but it never failed him. On one occasion, soon after free- 
dom, a younger brother of his was tied up by the thumbs by his former 
master for some trivial piece of mischief. Mr. White, in the face of the 
ex-slave-master and his friends, with three shot-guns loaded and-presen- 
ted, invaded the premises of the tyrant, and..under his protest, cut the 
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thongs that bound the boy and released him. For this brave deed he 
secured the general approval of the humane and better thinking of both 
races. = 

He ‘was generally admired for his business tact, his truthfulness 
and integrity and his habits of indusiry and economy. In personal ap- 
pearance he was medium sized and compactly built and of pleasing ad- 
dress. Always neat and impressing one asa gentleman. His manners 
were very easy and graceful, and his demeanor quiet and firm. He was 
instrumental in leading some of the prominent members of the confer- 
ence into the Church of Christ, and was greatly beloved until the day of 
his death. 

His death was very triumphant. On the beautiful Sabbath of Nov. 
13th, 1870, he said to his wife, that ‘‘aman in white came for him.’ 
Lifting his hitherto feeble voice he shouted, ‘‘Welcome, Jesus!’ Paus- 
ing a moment, he addressed his wife and his youngest brother, “Don’t 
weep forme. Meet mein Heaven. Iam going with Jesus.”’ He then 
closed his eyes and ceased to breathe. 

Why should we mourn for dying friends, 
Or quake at Death’s alarms; 


?Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call us to His arms. 


Joshua FE. Wilson. 


1, Charleston, Oct. 5th 1844. 2, Attended a common school at 
Charleston eight years and a grammar school in the same city for two 
years. 5, Converted at Cherry Hill camp-ground, Charleston Co.,May 3, 
13967. 6, Local Preacher. 7, 1876. 8, 1873. 9, Held the position of 
County School Commissioner of Darlington Co. for eight years; Post 
Master at Florence for six years; took the United States census in 
187) and 1880; represented the conference of the M. E. Church in the 
General Conference of 1880; Presiding Elder of Orangeburg Disirict; 
Delegate to Centennial Conference. 10, Taught Free Common School 
at Marion and Florence EOS Several years. 11-12-18, Has some aversion 
to appearing in public prints, hence never contributed, unless attack- 
ed. Has replied to attacks made some five or six times, in religious 
and secular papers. 


Benjamin F. Witherspoon. 
2, Lancaster, Oct. 27th, 1856. 3, very good. 5, Columbia, Nov. 30, 


1874. 6, exhorter and local preacher. 7, 1880. 8, 1882. 10, a public 
school teacher. 13, only a few. 
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ADDENDUM. 


The author learns with deep sorrow that Rey. Edward Cooke, D.D. 
has died since the pages in this book, containing his biography, were 
printed. He died Tuesday, Sept. 18th, 1888, at his residence in Newton 
Centre, Mass., after a long and painful illness, having lived there with 
his family for over four years, most of the time in very poor health, and 
had won the respect and affection of all who came in contact with him. 
His death ends a long and useful life, in which Dr. Cooke never spared 
himself when there was work to be done or needy ones to be helped to- 
wards a higher life. 

The funeral took place Thursday afternoon from the Methodist 
church at Newton Centre, and was attended by a large number of friends 
and the relatives of the deceased. The floral tributes were simple but 
beautiful. The exercises were impressive. A most tender, discrimina- 
tive and eloquent address was given by his life-long friend, Rev. B. K. 
Pierce; Rev. W. I. Haven, who had been a student under Dr. Cooke, a 
member of his faculty at the University at Orangeburg, and his former 
pastor in Newton, spoke very tenderly of the impressions made upon him 
by Dr. Cooke in these various relations; Rev. Dr. Crowell of Lynn, who 
was a classmate, spoke of his long and pleasant acquaintance with him, 
and offered an impressive prayer; ‘I know that my Redeemer Liveth,” 
was sung by Mrs. L. B. Speare. The remains were taken to Kennebunk- 
port, Me., for interment. 

Dr. Cooke, although suffering terrible physical agony, was conscious 
to the last, Among the last messages of sympathy which reached him, 
always awakening the deepest sensibility, was the the word of sympathy 
fromthe Boston’ Preachers’ Mee ting. “The dear brethren,—God bless 
them!” he said with great emotion. 


THE END. 
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COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


— AND-— 


Vie TER CU SUAN INI UCOLSS TUN SOI Te UI Geis 


Orangeburg, South Carolina. 


REV. L. M. DUNTON, D.D., PrEsipvEenT. 


Geurses of Study, 


COLLEGE CLASSICAL, NORMAL COURSE, 
SCIENTIFIC anp AGRICULTURAL, NIGHT SCHOOL, 
COMMERCIAL COURSE, GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MUSIC AND ART, THEOLOGICAL, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, MECHANICAL ARTS. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Campus contains forty acres. It possesses great natural beauty 
and attractiveness. The location is healthful, well supplied with eood 
water anc is remarkably free from malaria and epidemics. The advan- 
tages and privileges of the institution are open to all of either sex, with- 
out regard to sect, race, color or nationality. 


REQUISITES FOR ADMISSION. 


Applicants for admission into any class must give evidence of good 
moral character, and pass satisfactory examinations in all of the previ- 
ous work of the class the applicant proposes to enter, 


ANY 
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DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES. 


Students satisfactorily completing the Normal Course will receive 
Diploma of Graduation; those completing the regular Classical Courst 
the usual Baccalaureate Degree; and those completing the Agriculturé 
and Scientific Course, the Degree of Bachelor of Science. é 


In the School are the following departments :— { 

“4, The Agricultural Department under Prof. James Kelley. Th 
items here given bespeak its usefulness. Ninety acres of land are unde 
cultivation. The products of the farm for the last year were as follows 
1500 bushels of corn, 900 bushels of sweet potatoes, 200 bushels of grape: 
175 bushels of peas, 13 bales of cotton, 1750 quarts of milk, besides me< 
and a large quantity of vegetables. The farm netted $900. When it: 
remembered that last year was so very unfavorable to farms in this state 
averaging but half acrop, it must appear evident to all that skille 
farming on the intensive system of a very high order is taught here bot 
theoretically and practically. 


“2, A printing department has been recently established. Jc 
work is carried on, and a small paper is issued monthly. 


‘3. The school of house painting and graining is intended to giv 
experience in mixing and applying paint. 

“4, A very important department is that of the Simpson Memori: 
Industrial Home, where are taught practical housekeeping, cutting, sev 
ing and ornamental work. Very much is here accomplished. : 

“5, The most systematic and successful is the students’ boardin 
hall department, under the management of the students themselves. A 
the work of this department, such as washing, cooking, cleaning, etc 


isdone by them. The cost of boarding is the small amount of $3.40 pc. 


month. This places schoo] advantages within the reach of everybod 
possessed of ordinary ambition to know something. 

“The methods of intsruction are simple, lucid and practical. Th 
results are of ahigh and satisfactory order. ‘The professors, both ¢ 
the State and Freedmen’s Aid Society, are enthusiasts in their callin; 
and very thorough in their departments respectively. The graduate 
are all doing good work in disseminating knowledge among their peop! 
as preachers and teachers. Of the large number of graduates all ai 
doing well, and none have brought reproach on themselves or the inst 
tution that commissioned and sentthem forth. So strongly do religiot 
influences pervade the University, that one who goes there unconverté 
hay ever returns home in the same condition. 

_ “I conclusion, we would say to our friends that your efforts are n 
vain, Nor your money wasted. A golden harvest will soon be gathere 
Already the first gleanings are garnered and the “prospect pleases 

Be not weary.” ‘Those whose part you have taken are rising, and li 
fore many years a race strong in culture, strong in morals, strong in 1 
ligion, strong in all that makes strength, will rise up and call you bles 
ee The day hastens. One needs only to place his ear to the grou! 
aaa the tread of this. mighty army pressing forward to the goal 


a 


ae 


